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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 

ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 

Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 


1 


Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek th 





Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 


Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 

In keeping with the age-old custom of havin 
special prayers for those who are generot 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for yo' 
generosity, will have a set of Gregoric 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) sa 
for the repose of your soul after you die— 
for one of your loved ones, or immediate 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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BY FATHER PAUL 


This Month 


2 A Pre-Christmas Visitor. Some 
weeks before Christmas a young 
racoon, abandoned by its mother, 
sought the hospitality of the Gray- 
moor Friars. Brother David Haines, 
S.A., (r.) became its guardian and 
tamer. Given the name “Francis,” it 


has made itself at home around the 


Mountain and may be discovered during the day in places where he 
shouldn’t be or where he should be—in a cage from which “Francis” can 


come and go freely. 


» A Messiah Will Come. Many centuries have passed since the Old 
Testament prophets began to tell the ancient Jews about a coming 
Messiah. Our lead article discusses these prophecies. Page 4. 


The Church’s Future in Africa. 


James Kritzeck on his recent trip 


Ky 


are the added things which have 


Peter Rowley interviews Professor 
to Africa. Page 8. 


It’s Part of Christmas. Besides the religious aspect of Christmas, there 


become part of the feast. Robert T. 


Reilly, the father of eight, tells about Christmas preparations at his 


home. Page 12. 


An American Anniversary. Had 
celebrating his 


Joyce Kilmer lived, he would be 


75th birthday this December. Harry J. Cargas, who 
is preparing a biography of Kilmer, 


presents an evaluation. Page 14. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “The Catholic and the Com- 
munity.” George N. Schuster of Notre Dame University is interviewed 


by Don Thorman. 


“The Church’s Work in the Near 
Welfare Association is doing for 


East.” What the Catholic Near East 
refugees in the Holy Land. 





S Christmas Eve at Graymoor. A Friar raises the Sacred Host at the 
Midnight Mass at Our Lady of the Atonement Chapel at Graymoor. 


Each year Solemn Mass is offered he 


re on Christmas Eve. 




























Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“IT thank St. Anthony and the 

Blessed Mother for helping 
my husband through a serious 
heart condition. He is now 
able to work at light work and 
feels better every day.” 


Mrs. L.R. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Found Watch 
Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering of 
$2.00 which I promised St. Anthony if 
he would help me find my watch. It 
was given to me by my husband who is 
now deceased. Needless to say, it was of 
great sentimental value. 

Just a few days after I asked St. An- 
thony for his help, I found my watch. I 
am very grateful. Mrs. M.N. 


Transfer Postponed 
Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for 
$5.00 towards St. Anthony’s Bread. My 
husband was informed that his company 
would move out of town within two 
years. This move would work great hard- 
ship, not only on him, but on our son 
who attends college here. A_ transfer 
would mean loss of credits. As usual I 
turned to St. Anthony. Within two 
weeks my prayers were answered. The 
transfer was postponed _ indefinitely. 
Praise be to God and to St. Anthony. 
Mrs. A.R.M. 


Jewelry Recovered 

Dear Father: The enclosed $5.00 is for 
St. Anthony’s fund in thanksgiving for 
a favor granted. I had a guest at my 
home, who is a non-Catholic and I told 
her to pray to St. Anthony, and I would 
do the same, asking him to help us 
find some mislaid jewelry. At the end 
of three days the jewelry was found. 
She is sending this offering in thanks- 
giving. Sincerely Mrs. H.B. & Mrs. T.W. 


Finds Work 
Dear Father: I am sending a check for 
$25.00 in thanksgiving for a favor re- 
ceived from St. Anthony. My son-in-law 
was having a very hard time finding 
work and I asked St. Anthony to inter- 
cede to our Lord to help him. I am 
most grateful to St. Anthony for this 
and many other favors granted. 

Mrs. A.K. 


Admires Work 

Dear Father: In the last Lamp magazine 
I read about St. Anthony’s work and it’s 
sure true. I'll never stop asking for his 
help. He is marvelous. J.A. 


Passes Exam 

Dear Father: A while back I sent in a 
petition to St. Anthony to answer our 
prayers so that my son could pass an 
examination which would mean a better 
job for him. I am very happy and grate- 





ful that our prayers were answered. He 
is now starting out on his new job. | 
am enclosing an offering of thanksgiving 
to St. Anthony. Mrs. A.W.K 


Purse Found 

Dear Father: I am sending you a checl 
in honor of St. Anthony for his inter 
cession in answering my prayers. I los 
a bunch of keys in a pile of snow and 
also left my purse in a shopping cart 
in a parking lot. It was about a_ hal! 
hour after that I discovered the loss o! 
my purse. It contained a large sum of 
money and all my credentials. I re 
turned to the lot, children were play 
ing on the snow piles, but my _purs 
was still in the shopping cart, thanks t 
St. Anthony. K.R.T 


Employment 
Dear Father: Enclosed find $5.00. 
promised to send this amount and t 
have the favor published if there is 
room, if St. Anthony helped my son-in 
law to obtain suitable employment. H« 
answered my prayers. I hope to be able 
to send the same amount for nin 
months. 

I will never be able to thank St. An 
thony enough for all the favors he ha 
granted me. F Mrs. R.A.H 


Special Favor 

Dear Father: I promised the Blessed 
Mother and good St. Anne that I would 
send this offering out of my husband's 
first pay check. He has been off work 
for six months. I would also like to offer 
thanksgiving for my conversion and for 
special favors received through their in- 
tercession. Mrs. A. 


And Many Other Favors Granted 
Dear Father: I’m sincerely sorry I ne:- 
lected to send my monthly Sponsor o'- 
fering for several months, due to a'l- 
ments and worry. I promised to send 
$5.00 in thanksgiving in honor of tie 
Sacred Heart, Our Lady of the Mira>- 
ulous Medal, St. Anthony and St. Ju: 
if I received a good report on clhist 
x-rays. This came to pass, and I’m ve-y 
happy to now fulfill my promise. 

I am very grateful for the many ble 
ings received for my brother and mys 
in answer to my prayers and nove 
and you may be sure I will resume 
monthly Sponsor offering as soon a: 
can manage it. D.G 


—_—< na eT 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worr 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ibles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and 
‘he same time help a Graymoor Friar 
idvance to the priesthood. 


t Honor your favorite Saint 








fmmaculate Conception: —— -._.____. $1, 185.70 
\ll Saints: ee a ... 2,255.07 
JD, om $5; DB, Calif., $5; FF, N.Y., $2. 





st. Rita - iicnitegei 2,433.75 
Mr. & “Mrs. CM, P.R., $10; MC, Va., $5; RD, 
Arabia, $10. 

st. Anthony: . 2,580.98 
Mrs. MB, Ill., $1; FF, N.Y., “$2; EK, Me., $2; 
Mrs. TW, La., $10; AK, N.Y., $1; MMcC, Conn., 
$25; Mrs. CW, N.Y., $5; Mrs. 'JZ, Calif., $5: 
Mrs. PB, N.Y., $1; Mrs. EM, N.Y., $2; Mrs. DM, 
N.Y., $1; MH, N.Y., $25; Mrs. JMcL, Mich., $3; 
Mrs. LB, N.J., $3; Mrs. JB, Mich., $1; LK, 
Ind., $5; Mrs. AH, N.Y., . 

st. Jude: a 2,782.29 
HL, Ind., $2; Mrs. HR, N.J., $4; AK, N.Y., $1; 
RDeT, N.J., $1 


3S. Dymphna and Peregrin: 3,619.47 
Mrs. OZ, N.Y., $1; Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1. 

yur Lady of Perpetua! Help: 3,950.80 
Mrs. TMcL, Mass., $2; LV, N.Y., $5; JK, N.Y.., 
$2. 

yur Lady of the Atonement: ..... 4,359.89 
Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1; FH, N.Y., $5. 

infant of Prague: ; 849.59 
K WN. .; 33; Mes. CW, W.Y., $6; Mrs. KB, 
N.J., $1; Mrs. EMcK, Md., $18. 

Brother Philip, T.S.A.: i a 496.60 
Mrs. PB, N.Y., $1. 

St. Joseph: i 490.84 
Mrs. ED, N.H., $10; Mrs. MR, N.Y., $10 

St. Anne: me ’ 412.50 
Mrs. AK, Calif., $5 

St. Matthias: 2,615.00 
O.L. of A. Guild, $10; EJS, N.Y., $25. 

St. Margaret of Scotland: 3,892.06 
New York Group, $271.32 

St. Pius X: = .. 4,479.98 
Little Flower: ..... 4,418.91 
Mrs. MR, N.Y., $25; Mrs. PAB, N.Y., $1. 

St. Bernadette: --.- 3,598.00 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 3,217.45 
St. Francis Xavier: ; 5,050.60 
Bl. Martin De Porres: __ ae 7 2,666.83 
St. Lawrence: La g 2.115 00 
Father Paul: RRs ee 2,071.19 
SS. Michael and Honora: —__. ane 2,018.50 
NRE . 1,906.66 
Our Lady of Fatima: ____. 1,427.00 
Sacred Heart: Selcende 1,317.38 


Mrs. JK, N.Y., $4. 


Our Lady of the Rosary: Bo 1,316 25 
Father Drumgoole: me R 1,255 22 
Hope: 1,127 05 
Holy Spirit: 1,091.75 
Brother Jude, S.A.: 1,019 20 





Mrs. CW, N.Y., $5. 


















St. Patrick: - a sipeas me 1,008.03 
OR I Id crcineiecisensntecechaeenteatnpepihiten 944.60 
St. John the Baptist: 931.85 
Our Lady of Lourdes: a 2,305.80 
Mr. & Mrs. JB, N.Y., $8. 

Sacred Shoulder: 2,453.95 
St. Michael: chil 852.50 
SS. Adam and Eve: 104.00 
St. George: weak 103.50 
gs RCE ae 41.00 
RS, N.Y., $3. 

Our Lady of Faith: — 70.50 
St. Teresa of Avila: ‘ 68.60 
Brother Ignatius, S.A.: 68.00 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem: 58.00 





St. Olive: __ AGS an 








Our Lady of LaLeche: 49.00 
Father Flanagan: __ 44.00 
PIGS  siskeecen 41.00 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
onations. However, each donor is noti- 
ed that his donation is added to the 
Surse of his preference and that the 
friars are grateful. 
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WHEN THE SHEPHERDS and wise men went to welcome Christ 
into the world they found him in a stable in the hills above 
Bethlehem. Ever since, we associate the Divine Infant with 
His home in the cave, Mary and Joseph on either side, and 


the animals round about. 

Few of us can be in Bethlehem for Christmas. We welcome 
Christ into the world in our homes. 

At Graymoor, which is the home of the Friars, the birth of 
Christ is celebrated with quiet dignity. Each of the Friars 
understands that the important thing about Christmas is to have 
a home where Christ can be given a wholehearted welcome. 

The most wonderful way to welcome our Savior is to receive 
Him in Holy Communion. In this way we receive Him into our 
very self. We welcome Him into a place which has been pre- 
pared and cleansed by fasting and penance. By virtue of the 
grace of a good confession, Christ enters a domicile which has 
been made as clean as the driven snow. 

During the Christmas Season the Graymoor Friars—priests, 
seminarians, and brothers—return thanks to God for their 
Franciscan vocation. They also express their thanks to all the 
generous benefactors who play so important a role in helping 
them to carry on their religious life. 

At the three Masses of Christmas the Friars whisper a 
remembrance of all those benefactors both living and dead who 
have made possible the beginnings of Graymoor and its con- 
tinual growth. May the Infant Jesus fill all their 
desires. t 
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The Old Testament promised 
that a Child would be 
born who would bring 


salvation to the whole world 





by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 





The Lord said to Abraham, “! will... multiply your descendants as the stars of the heavens, as the sands of the seashore.” (Genesis 22: 


HEN the Magi arrived in Jerusalem in 

their search of the Christ Child, they 

made the following inquiry: “Where is he 

that is born king of the Jews?” Herod 
gathered together the chief priests and Scribes and 
asked them where Christ was to be born. Without 
hesitation they told him, “In Bethlehem of Judea; 
for thus it is written by the prophet, ‘And thou, 
Bethlehem, of the land of Juda, art by no means 
least among the princes of Juda; For from thee shall 
come forth a leader who shall rule my people 
Israel.’” (MatrHew 2:1-6) 
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Many other occasions in the Gospels show us t 
importance of prophecy in the New Testament. Wh 
we study the Gospels carefully we observe how t 
followers of Christ saw in Jesus the fulfilment 
the ancient prophecies. Furthermore, He was a 
the Prophet whom the other prophets foretold a 
looked to as the ultimate flowering of their 01 
teachings. 

What is a prophet? He is a man who has recei\ 
a gift from God to be an instrument in God's servi 

The prophet Jeremia tells how he received 
calling from the Almighty in the year 628 B.c. 7 
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Lord said, “Before I formed you in the womb I knew 
you, before you were born I dedicated you, a prophet 
the nations I appointed you.” (1:5) 

Again, about 750 B.c. the prophet Amos has this 
to say about himself: “I was a shepherd and a 
dresser of sycamores. The Lord took me from fol- 
lowing the flock, and said to me, Go, prophesy to 
‘ people Israel.” (7:14-15) 

What is the mission of a prophet? A prophet’s 
mission is to bear witness to God among men. He is 
a mouthpiece of the Almighty. In ancient Israel 
prophets bore witness to Yahweh. The presence of 
the prophets among the Chosen People is associated 
with the actual events of history. The prophets are 


—_ 
=~ 


= 


thus not isolated from history, but are involved in 
history; nevertheless they also declare the future. 

Their mission was a difficult one. To Ezechiel 
in the year 592, God said: “Son of man, I am send- 
ing you to the Israelites, rebels who have rebelled 
against me; they and their fathers have revolted 
against me to this very day. Hard of face and obsti- 
nate of heart are they to whom I am sending you. 
But you shall say to them: Thus says the Lord 
God! And whether they heed or resist—for they are 
a rebellious house—they shall know that a prophet 
has been among them.” (2:3-6) 

What was their message? The prophets 1) called 
the people to justice, 2) urged them to practice love 
as well as offering sacrifices, and 3) declared that 
Ged would come to the world and bring lasting 
happiness to mankind. 

Thus does Isaia speak of the Messiah: “But a 
shoot shall sprout from the stump of Jesse, and from 
his roots a bud shall blossom. The spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him.... Not by appearance shall he 
jucge, nor by hearsay shall he decide, but he shall 
jucge the poor with justice, and decide aright for 
the land’s afflicted. He shall strike the ruthless with 
the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips 
he shall slay the wicked.” (11:1-4) 
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“| myself will pasture my sheep; | myself will give them rest, 


says the Lord God. The lost | will seek out,...” (Ezechiel 34:15) 


The prophets are heralds who explain and clarify 
the ancient Covenant and bring its meaning to the 
people of their time. Since their message is from God 
and about God, the prophets proclaim that this God 
is but one God and that He alone knows the future 
and governs the whole world. They see God as guid- 
ing history in relation to the chosen people of Israel. 

As time marches on, the great pagan empires fall, 
yet Israel continues. In the designs of providence 
salvation is brought to the children of Abraham and 
Jacob. On the other hand, God demands the loyalty 
of his people. Yahweh punishes them when they are 
unfaithful, but through suffering He brings them 
back to Himself. 

To the people of Israel the prophets brought a 
knowledge of what sin is and what is its consequence. 
Through the distant centuries of the future Isaia per- 
ceived that a time would come when the Servant of 
God would take upon His shoulders the sins of 
Israel and of the world and thereby bring redemp- 
tion: “Here is my servant whom I uphold, my 
chosen one with whom I am pleased, upon whom 
I have put my spirit; he shall bring forth justice to 
the nations...” (42:1-2) 

How many prophets were there? In the Old 
Testament there are at least 50 persons who are 
accorded the name of prophet. Others, while not 
referred to by the name prophet, are truly genuine 
prophets because parts of the inspired word of the 
Old Testament belongs to them. Altogether there are 
nearly a hundred prophets. 

The era of the prophets extends from the time of 
Abraham to the years in which John the Baptist 
prepared the way for the appearance of the Mes- 
siah. In other words, to give approximate dates, the 
era of Abraham was about 1850 B.c. but the principle 
prophets flourished from the time of Moses in 1250 
and David 1000 through the prophets Isaia (730), 
Jeremia (600), and Ezechiel (580). 
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The Messiah Is Foretold 


The earliest indication of a promise that mankind 
will triumph over sin occurs in the third chapter of 
Genesis right after the fall of Adam and Eve. God 
spoke these words to Satan: “I will put enmity 
between you and the woman, between your seed 
and her seed; He shall crush your head, and you 
shall lie in wait for his heel.” In the light of later 
Christian revelation, we know that this triumph of 
mankind comes about through Christ, the woman’s 
seed par excellence. Sometimes this verse in Genesis 
announcing the triumph is called the “First Gospel.” 

Later on in the book of Genesis we read the 
history of Abraham. Abraham’s greatness consisted 
in his unshakeable belief in God’s promise to him. 
He was told that he would be a founder of a great 
nation. Every human argument would indicate that 
this promise would not come to be. Nevertheless, 
Abraham did not lose faith in God. He looked for- 
ward through the centuries to the time when, accord- 
ing to the promise, his offspring would be as numer- 
ous “as the stars of the heaven and the sands of the 
seashore.” Among the numerous descendants there 
would be one who would be a king and all nations 
would be blessed in him. 

When the Blessed Mother Mary recited the 
Magnificat she remembered this promise made to 
Abraham: “He has given help to Israel, his servant, 
mindful of his mercy—even as he spoke to our 
fathers—to Abraham and to his posterity forever.” 
Through 18 centuries of history it was remembered 
that God had been faithful to His promise and that 
the blessings which had been given to Abraham were 
but the preparation for the great Savior of the world. 

The expectations of the Messiah continued among 
the ancient Jewish people. They looked forward to 
an extraordinary person who was sometimes referred 
to as “the Prophet.” Near the end of his life, Moses 
told the people: “A prophet like me will the Lord, 
your God, raise up for you from among your own 
kinsmen; to him you shall listen.” (DEurERONoMyY 
18:15) 

Christian tradition has seen the fulfilment of 
this verse in Jesus Christ. In the Acts St. Peter refers 
to this text when he delivered his famous discourse 
after Pentecost. (Acrs 3:22) It is also to this (and 
other similar Old Testament texts) that the diciples 
refer when they declare that Christ is “truly the 
Prophet who has come into the world.” 

At times the prophets employ images of poetic 
beauty to describe the joy that will come to the 
world with the Messiah: “On this mountain the Lord 
of hosts will provide for all peoples a feast of rich 
food and choice wines, juicy, rich food and pure, 
choice wines. On this mountain he will destroy the 
veil that veils all peoples, the web that is woven over 
all nations; he will destroy death forever.” (Isara 
25:6) 
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“But you, Bethlehem-Ephratha too 
small to be among the clans of 
Juda, From you shall come 

forth for me one who is to be 
ruler in Israel; whose origin 

is from of old, from ancient times.” 
(Michea 5:1) 


Here is how Michea describes the peaceful state 
which will prevail in the latter days: “They shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks; one nation shall not raise the 
sword against another, nor shall they train for war 
again. Every man shall sit under his own vine or 
under his own fig tree, undisturbed; for the mouth 
of the Lord of hosts has spoken. For all the peoples 
walk each in the name of its god, but we will walk 
in the name of the Lord, our God, forever and ever.” 
(4:3-5) 

The familiar parable of the shepherd and _ the 
sheep which we associate with Christ’s statement, 
“I am the Good Shepherd,” was written prop eti- 
cally in the year 580 B.c. by Ezechiel. First the 
prophet speaks of the shepherds who have not een 
faithful to their mission. Then he turns to a fi ture 
shepherd who speaks as follows: “I myself will ‘ook 
after and tend my sheep...I will lead them out 
from among the peoples and gather them fron the 
foreign lands...In good pastures will I pa-ture 
them...” (34:11-13-15) 

These themes about the Messiah are foun in 
great abundance and beauty in Isaia. Accordi: ¢ to 
this great prophet, those who do not turn to Goc will 
be rejected. Ultimately at some future date s.:lva- 
tion will be extended to all the people of the world. 
“In days to come, the mountain of the Lord’s house 
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shall be established as the highest mountain and 
raised above the hills. All nations shall stream 
toward it; many peoples shall come and say: ‘Come, 
let us climb the Lord’s mountain, to the house of 
God of Jacob, that he may instruct us in his ways, 
and we may walk in his paths.” (2:1-3) 

Later on in his prophecy, Isaia sees the Messiah 
as a newborn child, miraculously conceived, and pos- 
sessing power and authority: “For a child is born to 
us, a son is given us; upon his shoulder dominion 
rests. They name him Wonder-Counselor, God-Hero, 
Father-Forever, Prince of Peace. His dominion is vast 
ard forever peaceful, from David's throne, and over 
his kingdom, which he confirms and sustains by 
ju lgment and justice, both now and forever.” (9:5-6) 

This Prince of Peace will differ from all other 
kings in that the Spirit of Yahweh will rest upon him: 
“The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: a spirit 
o! wisdom and of understanding, a spirit of counsel 
and of strength, a spirit of knowledge and of fear of 
the Lord, and his delight shall be the fear of the 
Lord.” (11:2) 

The introit of the Christmas Day Mass begins 
with the text of Isais, “For a child is born to us...” 

The emphasis on the Messiah’s descent from 
David continued, and the prophet Michea refers to 
the town of Bethlehem which will be made glorious 
by his presence: “But you, Bethlehem-Ephratha too 


“For a child is born to us, a son 
is given us; upon his shoulder 
dominions rests. They name him 
Wonder-Counselor, God-Hero, 
Father-Forever, Prince of Peace.” 
(Isaia 9:5) 
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small to be among the clans of Juda, from you shall 
come forth for me one who is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose origin is from of old from ancient times.” (5:1) 

In his Gospel, St. Matthew quotes this prophecy 
as the one which led the Magi to the town where 
they found the Christ Child. (2:6) 

We have cited only a few of the numerous prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament which gradually draw a 
portrait of the Messiah to come. However, three 
things should be kept in mind about these ancient 
prophecies. 

First of all, it only became clear after Christ 
came that all these predictions and portraits actually 
had their complete realization in Him. Secondly, the 
Old Testament prophecies did not tell all the things 
which took place in Christ’s life. No Old Testament 
text, for instance, announces the birth of the Messiah 
in a stable. Thirdly, the Old Testament prophets were 
given by God the task of preparing for the coming 
of the Messiah; it is the New Testament which fully 
announces His arrival on earth the first Christmas. 

It is the Gospel which interprets and fulfills the 
revelation of the prophets. With Christ’s arrival on 
earth, He becomes our Supreme Interpreter. As St. 
John says, “No one has at any time seen God. The 
only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he has revealed him.” (1:18) 

Christ not only fulfills the prediction of the 
prophet: He carries the message of His predecessors 
to new and unspeakable heights. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews expresses the idea in this way: “God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all in these 
days has spoken to us by his Son...” (1:1-2) 

One more question arises about prophecy. Why 
did the Jewish people, knowing the writings of the 
prophets so well, reject Jesus as the Messiah? To 
paraphrase St. John, “He came unto His own and 
His own received Him not.” (1:11) 

Many of the Jewish people of the time expected 
the Messiah to establish an earthly kingdom. Since 
Christ did not come as a glorious conqueror but as 
one who was poor and humble, many nationalistic 
Jews rejected Him. 

Not all the Jews rejected Christ. A substantial 
number of them saw in Christ the fulfilment of the 
ancient prophecies. The apostles, the early diciples 
and the thousands of early converts made up the 
earliest Christian community. This community was 
entirely Jewish. 

Of those who accept Christ as the Messiah St. 
John says this: “As many as received Him he gave 
the power of becoming sons of God; to those who 
believe in His name.” (1:12) 

These followers of Christ make up a spiritual 
kingdom. In this heavenly Jerusalem, and nourished 
by the blood of the Lamb, we rejoice in being mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ, the Son of God, 
the Messiah. t 
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HE state of the Church in Africa and the 
Middle East is challenging. The future there 
is uncertain. The rising power of African polit- 
ical parties, the success of Islam and the threat 
of Communism endanger the role of the Church. 

A Catholic orientalist, Professor James Kritzeck 
of Princeton University analyzes the situation of the 
Church there in the following questions that were 
asked by Peter Rowley. 

For the last eight years Dr. Kritzeck has travel- 
led often throughout Africa and the Middle Fast. 
He has published three books and many magazine 
articles on the Moslem world and Africa, and is cur- 
rently editing an anthology of Islamic literature and 
writing a book on Moslem religious thought. A grad- 
uate of St. John’s Preparatory School in College- 
ville, Minnesota, the University of Minnesota and 
Princeton, Professor Kritzeck was a member of the 
Society of Fellows at Harvard. A consultant to the 
U. S. government on Near Eastern affairs, he has 
lectured in Egypt, Morocco and Japan: 


Q. First of all what is meant by the “Middle East?” 


A. The “Middle East” is a relatively new term. It 
only came into general use during the Second World 
War. It describes the countries lying between Libya 
on the west and Pakistan on the east and between 
the Soviet Union and the Arabian Ocean on the 
north and south. The older term “Near East” is now 
employed almost interchangeably with it. Personally 
I like the term “Islamic world,” because that encom- 
passes the “Arab world,” Turkey and Iran as well as 
an expanding frontier in Africa. Islam is the more 
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proper term for the religion and culture often called 
Mohammedan. 


Q. What has been the Church’s history in Africa and 
the Middle East since the rise of Islam in the seventh 
century? 


A. The rise of Islam was a major disaster for the 
Christian Church. It robbed her of every one of her 
ancient centers in Asia and Africa with the excep- 
tion of Ethiopia and small parts of India. The coun- 
tries along the eastern and southern Mediterranean, 
including of course the Holy Land, have been over- 
whelmingly Moslem ever since. This rapid and 
bloodless defection of Christians to Mohammedanism 
has always baffled me, though there are several 
partially satisfying explanations for it. 

In the seventh century the Church within the 
Byzantine Empire was in a deplorable state of dis- 
unity and laxity. A lack of Sacramental Life and 
conflicts of what might be called “political theology” 
had encouraged heresies and seriously disturbed and 
weakened Christian minds and consciences. Is am, 
with its simple creed and powerful armies, took the 
fullest advantage of that disturbance and weak ess. 

Of course, some Christianity did survive w ‘hin 
the Islamic world, and some countries, for exa: iple 
Spain and Sicily, were recovered from Moslem ule. 
But, except for isolated examples, it was only ir the 
16th century that direct missionary activity cou! | be 
begun again. Even then there was little success w thin 
the Moslem world. The colonialism of the Euro ean 
Catholic powers, France, Spain, Portugal and _ ater 
Italy, permitted the Church to re-enter, but its | 1a0- 
ner of re-entering proved to be a mixed bles ‘ing. 
The connection seen, or imagined, by Arab and 
African between the Church and the political po vers 
of Europe is causing serious concern to the Church 
in these regions today. 
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What is the Church’s future in the Near East and Africa? In 


an interview with Professor Kritzeck of Princeton 


Peter Rowley discovers that optimism is not out of place 


Q Where is the Church strongest in Africa and the 
Middle East? 


A. The strength of the Church is perhaps not always 
to be measured by numbers. The Faith is repre- 
sented almost everywhere in Africa and the Middle 
East. 

Of course, most of Africa is still pagan. About 
47% of all Africans belong to native tribal religions, 
other sects or none. Moslems are 38%; Catholics 
10%; Protestants and Eastern Orthodox 5%. 

In Asia Catholics represent only 2% of the 
population, Protestants and Eastern Orthodox 1%. 
Moslems, Hindus, and Confucianists are about 20% 
each. Buddhists comprise about 9% of the popula- 
tion and other religions such as Shinto, Taoism to- 
gether with those who have no religion make up 
the other 27%. 


Q. What is the Church doing in the mission field in 
Africa and the Middle East? 


A. Certainly a very great deal. I was in Rome a few 
weeks ago in connection with one project of the 
Church in Africa. My errand took me to dozens of 
offices, and I became aware of hundreds of initia- 
tives of the Church there. The Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith is responsible for 
most of Africa, while the Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church has the responsibility for those 
territories where there are Oriental rites, for example 
Egypt and Ethiopia. It is interesting to note that for 
the first time both these Congregations are governed 
by nen who are native Asians. Cardinal Agagianian, 
an Armenian, directs the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith and Archbishop Coussa, 
a Syrian, the Congregation for the Oriental Church. 

Most of the orders of the Church are repre- 
sented in Africa. However, one might mention espe- 
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cially the Order of the Holy Spirit, the White Fathers 
and the Maryknoll missionaries. 

One could also speak of the orders that are not 
there. It would be good to see more contemplative 
religious in Africa. We need their influence, and 
I think the African hierarchy is aware of this need 
and is hoping to meet it, realizing that the presence 
of contemplative orders is a sign of maturity in the 
Church’s growth in a new zone. Obviously one would 
not want contemplative sisters to arrive in ferocious 
mission country, but in general I think we’ve been a 
little slow in starting contemplative communities in 
Africa. 


Q. Is the Church having success with conversions 
there? Is a friendlier attitude towards Christianity 
developing? 


A. Yes, there has been some success with conver- 
sions. Even President Nkrumah of Ghana remarked 
on one occasion, “The people —_ (Cont. on page 28) 


Peter Rowley (I). 
interviews 

Professor James Kritzeck 
of Princeton University 
on the latest 
developments in Africa 
and the Near East | 
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Much of the joy of Christm:s 









comes from the 






fact that it is the birthday o 






someone who is very dear 






to us and we are invited 





























to celebrate with Him : 


“Sneak-preview” of Christmas 
a preparations. The decorations 
; so carefully made are a sign 
that the King is at hand 


| Christn 


Children love the Child in 
the manger and give Him 
their glad welcome and 
youthful companionship 











th 
HE wonder of Christmas is that the God of a 
majesty came as a frail human child. The _ 
sign given to the shepherds was an infant in ., 
swaddling clothes. Though He was mir cu- 
lously born, there was no miracle about the hu nan 
d Vol 
helplessness of this very little baby. Ch 
Gradually we begin to understand why God sent oll 
His Son in the gracious form of a little child. He th 
would be the model of a child’s devotedness to par- Cl 
ents, of simplicity in being cared for by  lder aq 
people, of lowliness of mind in admitting that His lik 
parents were His superiors deserving obedience and th. 
trust. Sir 
In dealing with children, He would never tf rget a 
that He, too, once was an infant and a growing boy. si 
Most of us feel that the Christ Child invented C ‘:rist- 
mas as a feast for children. 2, 
For grownups the lesson of Christmas is that we 
must become as little children. Why did Christ prefer 
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is the night before Christmas 

all thru the house For a child every new gift 

1 creature was Stirring... has something marvelous 

pta little sleepyhead about it which demands 
recognition and interest 





Like water from a fresh mountain 
spring, joy rushes forth from 
Bethlehem and is expressed in 
the beautiful carols of the season 


the ways of children to those of other people? 

It is not mere praise of the bright eyes, the cute- 
ness, and the playfulness of children that is pointed 
out to us. Christ saw even more wondrous things in 
children which makes them objects of love. 

Christ loved the attitude of wonder which a 
young child shows before the marvels of the world. 
Children also are aware of their dependence on 
others for the good they receive. At the same time 
they display great confidence in God’s care for them. 
Christ liked their hearts which are free from attach- 
ment to mere riches. He liked their joy in life. He 
liked their love of people, of other children. He liked 

cir simple ways, their acts, free from pretense, 

‘ere in motive, candid in speech, without mean- 

‘ss in their tactics to reach their ends. He liked their 
le talk to Him in prayer. 

‘or these and other reasons Christmas is for 

lren. 
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by ROBERT T. REILLY 


VER since some accomplished caveman decor- 

ated his home with squat bison and |: an 

hunters, we have been seeking symbols for our 

activity. Often the symbols have obscured the 
reality. This is particularly true of our national and 
religious holidays. Independence Day is a firecracker; 
Thanksgiving, a turkey; Labor Day, an automotive 
statistic. St. Valentine lends his name to some libel- 
ous doggerel and the Eve of All Saints is swarming 
with hordes of miniature mendicants. Easter, the 
great liturgical feast day, must shed bunnies, and 
eggs and flowered hats before giving testimony to the 
Risen Christ. And scarcely anyone thinks about the 
Feast of the Circumcision. 

Most harrassed of all holidays is Christmas. Yet, 
somehow, the Christ child and the Crib cannot be 
subdued. This powerful image defies all mundane 
attempts to stifle it, ignore it or equalize it. Not that 
we haven't tried, however. 

Every year we step up our campaign to “Put 
Christ Back in Christmas.” This is like asking people 
to remember the flag on Flag Day. Christmas is 
Christ’s Day and it belongs to us solely because He 
so willed it. In spite of this, we have taken it over 
as a combination bazaar and bacchanal. Not much 
of this is really harmful but most of it is irrelevant 





Mr. Reilly is public relations director at the Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha. 
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Most Christmas trees are 
somehow lopsided and most Christmas 
toys are in 

need of many hours of patient 


abor by a master mechanic 


nd confusing. Things are now so complicated that 
f the Wise Men attempted to bring gifts to the 
Manger today, they would find they couldn't get 
vaited on, would have to assemble what they bought 
ind would have to sell their camels to meet expenses. 
To my mind, Santa is not the villain, nor Frosty 
he Snowman or Rudolph, the phosphorescent elk— 
though this triumvirate could be more easily iden- 
tified than the Magi. It is the countless little things 
hat rob us of time to appreciate Christmas or of the 
mood to enjoy it. Any Scrooge-like whimpers about 
this festive juggernaut are bulked with criticisms of 
TV violence and livelier baseballs. Nonetheless, these 
yuletide addenda should be exposed. Ergo: 
Christmas cards have a special irritant value. Not 
only have the messages become more secular; so have 
the prices. It’s a reciprocal custom which demands 
repayment in kind and you find your roster of liabili- 
ties mounting with each uncle, niece, purchasing 
agent and insurance salesman who can scrawl his 
name beneath a stereotyped salutation. There is the 
annual struggle to find last year’s card file, to check 
addresses and to dust off old greetings. Through a 
mysterious form of geometric progression (fostered, 
possibly, by elves), the stack of prospective recipi- 
ents has reached a staggering proportion. Someone 
must address these things, a task which would try 
the patience of monastic scribes. Among mere 





























mortals, this triggers arguments encompassing the 
last six shopping days. When the spat is resolved and 
and postal deadline past, the transacted batch of 
cards is mailed with the sad recollection of perennial 
tardiness. 

Meanwhile, there is the problem of the cards you 
have received. They begin to overflow your only 
gravy boat. One novel solution is the framing of your 
doorway with this expensive litter. Once commenced, 
however, this decorative scheme must be continued 
until your home takes on the appearance of Gaugin’s 
Tahitian hut. 

Worth mentioning briefly as problems are 1) the 
colorful greeting from a breezy couple whose names 
are totally unfamiliar to you and 2) the barren aspect 
of most available Christmas cards. The saddest cards 
I ever dispatched were a World War II set from 
England which showed a robin shivering on a marsh 
reed. I believe the message read “Jolly Yuletide” or 
some such parody. 

No home is complete without a Christmas tree 
but there is a great deal of speculation as to when 
one should buy it. Do the prices drop as the date 
approaches? Will it shed if hoisted too early? Rest 
easy on both counts. No matter when you purchase 
it, you will pay too much and you will find you have 
transplanted some natural monstrosity from the super- 
market to your Early American living room. Some of 
the branches are too long and drooping; others are 
pathetic mutations. There is one side completely 
bare, as if brushed by a luckless airliner. This lop- 
sided log must be thrust into a metal stand and made 
to remain perpendicular. As a device for together- 
ness, this operation, too, has serious shortcomings. 
Homes have been wrecked by wives who have tilted 
the tree just as their husbands are turning the final 
set screw. No matter. After six hours, the baby will 
drag the entire masterpiece to a horizontal position 
and will scream in fright for three successive Decem- 
bers. 

Another occasion for debate and divorce is the 
site of the tree and the (Cont. on page 30) 
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MERICA’s most beloved World War I figure, 
Joyce Kilmer, was born 75 years ago this 
December. Had he lived to celebrate this 
birthday, the poet-hero would undoubtedly 

have left his mark as the greatest Catholic man of 
letters in this country’s history. 

A bullet through the head, however, in his 31st 
year, ended the career of the extremely popular poet 
and brilliant critic. His heroic death at an advance 
post position in France at the hand of a sniper 
stripped a family, a Church, and a nation of a dear 
son. 

The poet, now best remembered for “Trees,” had 
a poem which was even more popular at one time, 
“The White Ships and the Red.” It was about the 
sinking of the Lusitania and had a terrific impact in 
anti-German countries. In this poem, Kilmer por- 
trayed all of the world’s sunken ships arising on 
Judgment Day, wearing “dreadful white.” All but 
one, that is. One ship, the Lusitania, would be the 
color of blood, wearing “the brand of Cain.” The 
treachery done to the ship with its innocent passen- 
gers caused this: 


The sun blushed scarlet 
And Heaven hid its face, 

The world that God created 
Became a shameful place! 


The man who literally aroused nations with this 
poem waited but two weeks to enlist in the United 
States Army after this country entered the conflict. 
This father of four (another child had died) felt that 
he would best serve his family, nation and God by 
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This month marks the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of 
America’s well-known Catholic 


poet and hero 


An 






Anniversary 
i/ if Mér 


by HARRY J. CARGAS 
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Joyce 
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actively participating against the forces threatenin; 
them. 

Kilmer joined as a private because he felt tha 
any officer’s training course he might take woul 
reduce the time he could spend in combat duty. Onc: 
in the thick of fighting, he proved absolutely fear- 
less. We have accounts of his inspirational courage 
while facing the enemy. He always volunteered for 
dangerous scouting missions—often alone, at nighi, 
well ahead of the front lines—and it was on just such 
a mission that he died. When his body was found 
the next morning, his sergeant-major thought he was 
alive and strong. His eyes were open, apparently 
peering at enemy positions, but they had not seen 
what they needed to soon enough. 

Awarded the French Croix de Guerre posthum- 
ously, Sergeant Joyce Kilmer was lamented by men 
in his outfit who were used to death and generally 
took it as a matter of course. A companion in aris 
wrote of Kilmer, “He was worshipped by the mcn 
about him.” The famous chaplain, Father Duffy, had 
this to say: “He was absolutely the coolest and mcst 
indifferent man in the face of danger I have evor 
seen....It was partly from his inborn courage aid 
devotion—he would not stint his sacrifice—partly | is 
deep and real belief that what God wills is bes:.” 

The story of Kilmer’s great faith is the story of 
an American, who, along with Knute Rockne aid 
Thomas Merton, ranks as one of this country’s most 
famous converts to Catholicism. At one time planniig 
to study for the Episcopalian ministry, Kilmer see's 
to have drifted from “serious Christianity” for a 
while. Then, as the Catholic faith began to grow in 
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him and in his wife Aline, he became convinced that 
he must enter the Church. 

The final decision was made in 1913 when his 
nfant daughter Rose was stricken with infantile 
yaralysis. This affliction seems to have “hurried” Mr. 
ind Mrs. Kilmer into the arms of the Church. Neither 
f the Kilmers ever spoke much about their con- 
‘ersions, nor of the role played by Rose who 
vas to die shortly thereafter. 

Catholicism was, for Joyce [| 
<ilmer, something which was to 
e constantly worked at. And it 
vas to pervade his soul com- 
sletely. Whatever Kilmer did, he | 
lid as a Catholic. As a critic, and | 
me of the most perceptive in his 
‘ra, he would not hesitate to refer 
n his columns to “the Mistress of 
ll the Arts, the Catholic Church.” 

Furthermore, he would de- 
nand of art a high moral purpose. 

’f one Russian novelist Kilmer 
rote, “He doesn’t write novels, 

ie merely throws something evil- 
melling into the reader's face.” It 
vould have been exciting to read 

1 Kilmer review of Tropic of 

Cancer. feet 

Kilmer was one of the very 
first to recognize the merits of 
Gerard Manley Hopkin’s poetry. 
In an excellent sonnet about the 
jesuit, the perceptive Kilmer spoke 
of Hopkins as somehow reflecting 
God’s grandeur; 

On thy phrased paten shall the 
Splendour be! 

Kilmer closes the sonnet by ad- 

dressing the priest as “O happy 

moth, that flew into the Sun.” 


Whereon his 





Gates and Poors 


A BALLAD OF CHRISTMAS EVE 


There was a gentle hostler 
(And blessed be his name!) 
He opened up the stable 

The night Our Lady came. 
Our Lady and St. Joseph, 

He gave them food and bed, 
And Jesus Christ has given him 
A glory round his head. 


So let the gates swing open 
However poor the yard, 

Lest weary people visit you 
And find their passage barred. 
Unlatch the door at midnight 
And let your lantern’s glow 
Shine out to guide the traveler’s 


To you across the snow. 


There was a joyous hostler 
Who knelt on Christmas morn 
Beside the radiant manger 
Lord 
His heart was full of laughter, 
His soul was full of bliss, 

When Jesus, on his mother’s lap, 
Gave him His hand to kiss. 


Unbar your heart this evening 
And keep no stranger out, 

Take from your soul’s great portal 
The barrier of doubt. 


on Francis Thompson and throughout the country on 
various topics. These lectures, according to the writer 
Robert Holliday, “immensely extended his force as a 
quickening influence in the Catholic world.” This was 
true and Holliday went on to indicate that “before 
secular audiences his success was no less abundant.” 

At 25 and in Who’s Who, Kilmer was a force in 
contemporary literature. Kilmer attained these heights 
through hard work combined with 
a cheerful manner. He refused to 
put on “airs,” had no “artistic 
temperament” and worked con- 
stantly on his projects. His wife (a 
highly regarded poet in her own 
right) is known to have typed for 
him at three in the morning, the 
husband/father dictating to his 
wife/secretary between the sobs 
of the baby who had awakened 
them. Joyce would comfort the 
baby and dictate to Aline, practi- 
cally simultaneously. She would 
rest, eyes closed and head on the 
typewriter, while her famous hus- 
band would gather new thoughts, 
then awaken long enough to type 
another paragraph or two—then 
back to putting her head on the 
typewriter. This gives an indica- 
tion of the kind of worker Joyce 
was. 

Early in the war, a young Brit- 
ish poet was killed. His name was 
Rupert Brooke and Kilmer wrote 
a poem to the deceased’s memory. 
He compared Brooke to King 
David, who was both poet and 
warrior. He spoke of a great talent 
dead before it had a chance to 
truly develop. He wrote of a man 


was born. 





Joyce Kilmer also wrote an 
article and a poem on Lionel 
Johnson, the great poet whose star 
was apparently vanishing over the 


To humble folks and weary 
Give hearty welcome in, 
Your breast shall be tomorrow 
The cradle of a King. 


who died a hero’s death. Strange- 
ly, he wrote of himself, for this 
was all to happen to Joyce Kilmer. 
What was written of Brooke was 








literary horizon. 

He also indicated that Maurice 
\laeterlinck’s poetry was not worth 
preserving at a time when the world was singing the 
Belgian’s praises. And who reads Maeterlinck now? 

The amazing Kilmer reviewed for, among others, 
rhe Nation, The Churchman, and the New York 
limes, (where he held a desk in an unofficial capac- 
ty); wrote verse for numerous magazines including 
’oetry, The Bookman, Current Opinion, Scribner's 
\lagazine, Harper's Weekly, The Catholic World and 
nany more; edited poetry columns for several period- 
cals including The Literary Digest and Current Lit- 

rature; published six books; was president of The 
\merican Dickens Fellowship; lectured at Columbia 
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Joyce KiLMER (1886-1918) 


later to be applied to Kilmer. 

“His mouth is stopped, with 
half his songs unsung; and he died: 
Song on his lips, and in his hand a_ sword.” 

While earning the respect of nearly every person 
who ever knew him, Kilmer strove for humility in 
spite of all of his fame and talent. In one of his last 
letters, to a nun in Toronto, Sergeant Joyce Kilmer 
wrote from France; “Pray that I may love God more 
...1 got Faith, you know, by praying for it. I hope 
to get Love the same way.” 

That Kilmer saw his was duty as an experience of 
“Love” may be seen in his poem “Prayer of Soldier in 


France.” It begins; (Cont. on page 31) 
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An Opportune Time 

mIt used to be very unusual to hear of prominent Protestants or Jews receiving 
invitations to speak before Catholic conventions, but in this ecumenical age such 
things are no longer rare. At the Eastern Regional Catholic Press Convention in 
Providence, R.I., Dr. Claud D. Nelson, Special Consultant on Interreligious 
Relations for the National Conference of Christians and Jews, delivered a thought- 
provoking talk on the potential of the coming Council. 

"The very calling of the Council," declared Dr. Nelson, a Methodist 
minister, "provides an opportunity for Catholics to give Protestants a clearer an 
more exact picture of the Catholic Church than they now have." Dr. Nelson 
referred to the present time as "a pSychologically free period for mutual 
confrontation." 

Another speaker, Dr. David Danzig of the American Jewish Congress, 
emphasized the social role that was open to Catholics to aid various minority 
groups in the U.S. Many nationalities and races are still looked down upon as 
inferior. Since the Catholic Church often cuts across racial and national lines, 
it is in a position to help minority groups receive recognition. 

Other speakers on the panel emphasized the important role of the 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity. Its future, they thought, could be of 
great significance. 


A Modest Library 
Nearly 14,000 paperback book titles have been published in the U.S. up to 


November of 1961. At first, when paperbacks began to move on the bookstands, many 


of them were popular stories and "How-to" books. Too many of them, at least if we 
were to judge by the covers, dealth with sex, sensationalism, violence and crime. 
A great number of the newer (and more expensive) paperbacks are geared for the 
college students. Many of them are serious, quality works. 

Have you started a religious library of paperbacks? Here are some sug- 
gested titles: The Heart of Man, by Gerald Vann, 0.P. (Image Books. $.75), 
Separated Brethren, by William Whalen, (Bruce. $1.95), Pope John XXIII, by 
Aradi, Tucek, O'Neill (Dell Books. $.75), New Testament Reading Guide, by members 
of the Catholic Biblical Assn. of America (Liturgical Press. 14 booklets. $.30 
each), A Practical Catholic Dictionary, by A.C. Pegis (All Saints Press. $.50), 
The Eucharistic Prayer, by Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. (Fides. $.95), and Introduction 
To A Devout Life, by St. Francis de Sales (Image Books. $.95). 























Constructive and Optimistic 
PSocial thought has been given new life and direction by the recent Encyclical o/ 
Pope John XXIII, Mater et Magistra. Discussing this encyclical, Reverend John F 
Cronin of the Social Action Department of the NCWC points out that the Holy 
Father, despite the pessimism so prevalent in the world today, takes a positive 
and optimistic approach to current social problems. 

Communism as such is not mentioned in the encyclical. This could be a 
reminder to us that it is not enough today to be merely against something--we must 
be for something. To fight tuberculosis by denouncing TB germs accomplishes 
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little unless we are for good health and healthful conditions in our neighborhood. 
Today the neighborhood is the whole world. 

It should be obvious that we should be interested in improving the social 
and economic conditions of those countries where Communism has not yet seized 
political power. If this is thoroughly done, the Communist system will be shown 
for what it is--a primitive solution to social ills by brutal depotism, a purge 
which cures the illness by killing the patient: 

Among the constructive directions in the encyclical are those which 
encourage technical assistance, transfer of food surpluses, scholarships, and 
private capital to emerging nations which are industrially backward. This is the 
practice of charity on an international level. 

The word catholic means universal; therefore we can understand that a 
Catholic's sympathy should be universal. Nevertheless, isolationism is not dead 
even in a Church which bears the name Catholic. Thus the importance of the Pope's 
message. 

To those who have taken the positive international approach to world 
events, the new encyclical brings strong support. As Father Cronin told the dele- 
getes at the October conference of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, "It says in effect: 'well done, I agree, signed, Pope John.‘ " 
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PRecently Danish archaeologists have discove’ed the foundations of the oldest 
church in Greenland, and in fact the first church of the New World, dating from 
about the year 1,000. It was mentioned in the earliest Norse Sagas, and has at 
last been discovered after years of search. It was founded by Tjodhilde, wife of 
the Norse Erik the Red, whose son, Lief Ericson, came to Greenland accompanied by 
two missionaries. 

The small church was built about the year 1001-1002, and Tjodhilde was 
buried in the churchyard, together with her son. Sixteen skeletons were found 
among the recent discoveries. 

Christianity made slow progress in Greenland, and by the 15th century the 
small Christian community had disappeared. 

Greenland is a Danish colony today. Most of its mixed Danish and Eskimo 
population is Lutheran. An American missionary, Father Michael Wolfe, 0.M.I., has 
been in Greenland several years doing archaeological work and resuming contact 
with the people. Sunday Mass is said in a heated tent at the southern end of the 
island. A number of priests in Copenhagen are preparing to go to Greenland as 
missionaries, and one of them has obtained a pilot's license to enable them to 
cover the great distances of the north by air. 

By using modern equipment such as the aeroplane and the radio transmitter, 
the Church is being extended and established anew. 
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>Our paradoxical age has shortened the hours of labor and yet has made it more 
difficult to observe Sunday as a day of rest. Sunday has been turned into a 
pleasure day requiring hundreds of restaurants, hotels, and confectioners to care 
for the millions who are traveling or weekending. 

Basically, the question is this: Do we know how to use our leisure time? 

Speaking to a group of bakers the other day, Pope John highlighted the 
words “spiritual rest" when speaking of rest: "This problem of rest," he said, 
"supposes the education of the public and suitable public intervention. But all 
those who have at heart the true good of man long for the day in which, after 
everything possible has been prepared the day before, Sunday can be truly for all 
workers a day of prayer and spiritual rest, of light and friendly meetings in 
fraternal charity." 
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SALOON is about as sad a place as there is on 
Christmas eve. Not right after the offices let 
out on their early closings and the mobs 
pile in, loaded down with the bulky, gift- 

wrapped harvest of their last minute lunch-hour 
shopping, for one fast festive 
drink before the shove toward 
homeward burgeoning busses 
and crowded commuter 
trains; but afterwards, when 
these have gone and all that 
is left is the bartender, softly 
humming something or other 
under his breath as he polishes 
the already shining glasses 
and mulls over his private 
thoughts and thinks himself 
of the distant four a.m. clos- 
ing... and the newspaper boy 
who comes and goes...and 
the occasional beggar—and 
the others. 

In this case the others were 
a solitary commuter who sat 
propped beside his slightly 
ripped gold gift-papered pack- 
age having decided to take a 
later train rather than suffer 
the push of the earlier 
crowded ones and now deeply 
regretting the decision and 
counting the minutes to the 
next local to Stamford... one 
of the saloon’s “regulars” who 
arrived shortly after opening 
each day and would stay until 
dawn and closing time gave 
him no choice but to leave...an advertising copy- 
writer who had promised the account exec a new 
“knock-’em-dead” slogan for Twisty Bread by the 
morning after Christmas—and the man and woman. 

They were not ‘together. In fact, earlier in the 
evening, when the place had been temporarily 
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by JULIA SAVARESE 


Then suddenly it seemed as if there w is 


nothing left for them to say 


.--ON A 
MIDNIGH' 
CLEAR 


crowded, a good half a dozen people had separaicd 
them but now the emptiness of the saloon gave thom 
the appearance of being a pair. The woman seen ed 
tired. She had arrived long before the man but «he 
had drunk less. She was blonde and about thirty 
something but the tiredness 
made her seem more. Whien 
she spoke her voice was very 
quiet and yet it could not be 
missed and she looked straight 
ahead of her. 

“They forgot to put the 
three kings...” 

“What?” 

“The three kings... two 
white men and one colored 
... they forgot to put them by 
the crib.” 

“They don’t come until 
later. Not on Christmas eve 

“Oh, yeah, that’s right. I 
forgot about that.” 

They didn’t say anything 
for a long space after that, 
both of them silent, touching 
their glasses from time to 
time, for the most part staring 
straight ahead at the sad !ittle 
crooked creche made froin a 
dime-store cut-out that had 
been carefully assembled ind 
that nested among the 
assorted bottles of Cal) erts 
and Four Roses leaning for 
particular balance agains’ the 
tall slim golden-spired b ttle 
of Galiano. 

The man’s face was thin, almost gaunt, and there 
was a pointed sharpness in his features that attra ted 
at the same time it gave warning against familiaity. 
If you were lost in a strange city this was the irst 
man who would most probably give you help to ‘ind 
your way but the last man you would probubly 
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choose to ask. His look held you at arm’s distance. 

“I just realized something funny about myself 
this afternoon,” the woman said, speaking without 
preliminary, as though they had often spoken before, 
not put off by his remoteness, perhaps not seeing it, 
perhaps too tired to see. “Whenever I read a book, 
or go to a movie, or see a play the way I did this 
afternoon—it was easy to get a ticket... who goes to 
sec a play the day before Christmas...anyway a 
siiigle . . . even for packed shows there’s always 
a single—anyway what I was saying is I never feel 
like it’s me when it’s the end of the book or the play 
ard she’s going to get married, or she just got a great 
new job, or they kiss, or something like that. It’s only 
wien it’s almost the curtain and maybe she’s all 
al ne on the stage by herself, no job, no guy, nothing, 
or maybe somebody close to her died—then way 
dwn to my toes even I feel exactly like it’s me 
st.nding there. Do you suppose I'm some kind of a 
nt or something? .. .” 

He didn’t answer. The way he looked straight 
al. cad she might not have said 
a «vord. 

“That’s a joke,” she said, 
“don’t you think that’s a joke? 
[ mean here I sit all beery and 
itimental ... I mean it’s 
Christmas Eve and I’m going 
to eat from a festive groaning 
board of chopped round steak 
and a can of mixed peas and 


S 


carrots for my gala holiday 
dinner tomorrow... that is if 
the refrigerator hasn't conked 
out as it’s wont to do. Any- 
way I'm going to have this 
great feast tomorrow... with 
a guest of one—meaning yours 
truly—and [ll open my gaily 
gift-wrapped presents of four 
cakes of Palmolive soap for 
the price of three that I pur- 
chased for myself in a wildly 
luxurious urge of impulse buy- 
ing... only it’s not that me 
I'll be feeling all sorry and 
slushy for—the real me—it’s 





ones.” She looked at him, surprised now that he had 
actually spoken, but not saying anything herself this 
time, waiting for him to go on. 

“There’s always the nice safe feeling of knowing 
you can let go of make-believe problems anytime 
they get out of hand,” he said. “It’s not so simple 
with the stuff you really have to live with.” 

It was as though, now that he had spoken, he was 
no longer aware of her being there at all. He looked 
down into the glass before him; it was as though 
there was nothing in*the world he couldn't see, past, 
present, or to come, when he looked down into the 
glass. 

“I remember for two hours after my wife died 
I walked home in the rain wondering how Id ever 
get a job if I lost the one I had because of the 
pneumonia that would probably keep me out of 
work so long I’d get fired... the pneumonia Id get 
from walking in the rain to get home... . Fifteen 
years ago.... You'd be surprised how hard I tried 
to hold onto worrying about that rain....As long as 
I thought about that I'd never 
really been in that horror of a 
stinking white hospital room 
at all and no doctor had said to 
me it'll be all right if you talk 
to her for a few minutes now, 
it doesn’t make any difference 
anyway...and I'd never 
really seen them pull the sheet 
up over her eyes even before 
they'd gotten me fully out of 
the room...” 

He stopped and there 
wasn't anything she could say 
after he had said that and she 
knew he might not go on at 
all, that he might just get up 
and leave as suddenly as he 
had started to talk and that 
there was nothing she could 
do about it one way or the 
other. It was like that in a 
saloon sometimes ... like there 
wasn't anything that couldn't 
be said because the person 
you were talking to was most 





the me in that phony little 
heart-jerking piece of great 
Broadway drama I witnessed 
this afternoon...” 

She looked at him as though 
suddenly aware of his silence. 
“Anytime you want to call a cop I got this little 
silver whistle in my purse somebody gave to me 
once... 

He didn’t laugh, or move away—or get up to 
cl a cop. Instead after a long time he said, “Some- 
tines it’s easier to take problems if they're not real 
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likely a stranger and not apt 
to be anybody you'd ever see 
again. 

“The creche I remember 
had four sheep,” he said. 
“Four sheep and three cows 
and one horse. At home that is,” he said, “when I 
was a kid.” 

“Hey, that’s right, I forgot about the cows,” she 
said not knowing exactly what she was saying, 
amazed and wondering that he had spoken at all. 
“We always used to go to (Cont. on page 20) 
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A Midnight Clear 

Continued from page 19 

Mass real early and then come home 
and have a big breakfast together 
and then open the presents. It was 
good like that, with the presents com- 
ing last. We'd always get more and 
more excited with the longer we 
waited.” 

“We always opened ours on Christ- 
mas eve,” he said. “There was this 
same big ornament we used for the 
top of the tree every year. No matter 
what else changed that always stayed 
the same.” 

“Hey, us too,” she said, for the first 
time both of them smiling in the 
warmth of this common sameness. It 
was as though a thing—even though 


it was a long time ago, even though 
it was as simple, as ordinary as this 
—had come to unite them in a com- 
mon reminiscence. And even this slim 
substance was a bond. 

After that they did not say any- 
thing for a long time. 

It was as if all the preliminaries 
were over—had in fact never existed 
—and it was inconceivable to think 
that at this point you could start 
talking about the weather or did you 
watch such-and-such on television last 
night. The time of the unimportant 
things had gone past and it was too 
late for the ordinary things that might 
have been said. 

“Do you still go to church?” 

“What?...” She did not under- 
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stand what he meant; she could jot 
afford to understand. It was too sud- 
den... too close, like a truck swery- 
ing around a corner so near you could 
feel it reflect your breath. “What? 
Oh ....80%..... 

She wondered why he had asked: 
it seemed such a strange thing... 
stranger than talking about he 
weather, or television, or a hosp tal 


room and the torture of walking 
through the rain... 

“Do you?” 

“What?... Oh no,” he said. “Y5y 


mean church... No.” And then, af er 
a moment, “How did you know | 
ever did?” 

“Well... From the way you spoke 
about the crib... You're Catho’ic, 
aren't you?...” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“I thought so. Me too.” 

“No...” He took a long swallow 
and then looked down into the bot- 
tom of the glass as though something 
there held his complete attention. “It 
must be fifteen years...” 

“Oh... since your wife died... 

Big mouth, she said to herself, jig 
mouth, you... 

She knew there was nothing 
could say after that...nothing... 
and whatever happened now, if he 
left, if he never spoke again, if he 
exploded into anger, it served her 
right, she had earned it. 

“She used to wear little white 
gloves.” 

For a long time he had not said 
anything at all, and then suddenly he 
had started to speak, but differently, 
and as though he had gone a long 
way off. 


sne 


“Real tight little ones... you know 
just one button real tight at the wrist. 
I used to kid her about it...I used 
to say she’d make a good _police- 
man.... It’s the funniest thing 
I go in someplace... like maybe a 
place like this...some other place 


.and some woman’s sitting t/ere 
...the first thing I see is these real 
short white gloves. It’s like you get 
this thing in your throat... like you 
stop breathing... only it’s not just 
breathing ... it’s something there in 
your throat keeps you from it.” 

Suddenly it was as though the pain 
of the remembrance was too muc}i to 
be taken and he slammed his fist 
down on the bar and the sound that 
came from his throat was no‘ so 
much a word as it was the inef! ble 
unspeakable essence of pain. 

And she began to laugh. “And 
when I was a kid I thought that was 
all it took...” Laughing, not under- 
standing her own laughter, drowning 
in the sound of it and lonely in the 

Continued on page 22 
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What to Do About Communism? 


QUESTION: I feel terribly discouraged at the awful situation in the world 
today. What will become of us and our children if war ever breaks out again? 

am afraid of the Russians and their terrible bombs and what radioactivity 
will do to us. I am afraid still more to think what will happen to our families 
nd our lives if the Communists ever take over in our country. What can we 
do? Mrs. C. Billings, Los Angeles, California 


\NSWER: One thing is sure, Mrs. Billings. You are not alone. Millions of 
ther Americans are fearing the same things that you fear and are worrying 
ver the same questions. In such a case, any person who says that he knows 
he answers is a fool. The crisis that we face today is too complicated, too 
ig, too difficult to give any easy solutions. No one can say with certainty 
iow to resolve the cold war we are now in and the shooting war we can so 
uickly fall into. All that anyone can do is to suggest a few reasonable con- 
derations and offer some prudent paths of action. 

One such consideration and plan of action is undoubtedly clear. We 
hould give whole-hearted support to our country and its government. Not 
everything that the president and government officials do is necessarily 
ght or the best course. But they certainly share our deep concern for 
uman dignity and the basic rights of man, and we must grant that they 
re sincerely trying their utmost to preserve and champion this cause. We 
1ay disagree at times with the means and methods they use, but by and 
ge we owe the representatives of our country loyalty, support, and 
encouragement. 


In Our Own Group 


What can a person do, then, on the practical level and on the scale of 
everyday life to back up his country? Unfortunately, it often seems impossible 
for a private individual to do anything in the face of such tremendous forces 
at work in the world. The simple fact is, of course, that of ourselves we can 
do little or nothing. But the point is, we are not alone. We do belong to and 
are part of our country and in this capacity we can and should make our 
contribution. Every man, woman, and child can do his part bv striving to 
improve the groups, societies, or institutions within which he lives, moves, 
and has his being. At home, in the office, at school, whatever sphere otf 
activities we engage in—all provide an opportunity to work for the welfare 
and advancement of the social unit, the group we form a part of. In this 
way, even a child can contribute to the good of the society he is a member 
of, the family, by helping so far as he is concerned to make a happy family. 

But, perhaps, I am missing at least half of your question, Mrs. Billings, by 
trying to deal with the external situation alone. Every problem has two sides, 
the outside and the inside, so to speak. Often the real heart of the difficulty 
is within us, the trouble we find with the situation. 

For this, I would suggest that no one can avoid anxiety. No matter how 
hard we would wish it to be otherwise, each one of us has a nervous system 
open to pain, a heart that can be torn, feelings that can be bruised, and eyes 
that shed tears. Troubles are the inseparable baggage of living. 

However much troubles are a part of life, though, it is essential that a 
clear distinction be made between troubles and being troubled. The dis- 
tinction should be carried further into a clear separation between being 
troubled, even seriously, and allowing troubles to overwhelm us. Anyone is 
likely to run into a sea of troubles but everyone must see to it that he does 
not sink beneath the waves at the sight of a storm. 

It is precisely here that religion can be of the greatest assistance. Today 
priests and professors alike see that religion cannot substitute for a lack of 
ndividual effort or for organic defects. One who is sick should see a doctor. 
On the other hand, however, more and more people are becoming aware 
hat saying a firm yes to God through Christian faith, hope, and charity gives 

depth of strength and conviction to the soul which enables it to survive 
‘rough the worst storms of life. Communism and crisis, therefore, may be 
vightening and terrifying in their enormities, but like the blackest night 
1ust yield in the face of a Christian sunrise. 7 
—FATHER Rocer, S.A. 
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“Maxy Porte put off making a 
will until the last moment. é 
times the last moment comes. un- 






expectedly and they pass on 
out making a will at all. 

It is true that each state has 
laws for administering the prop- 
erty of those who die intestate. 
Usually, equal divisions of the 
property are made among close 
relatives or next of kin. But sup- 
pose you have in mind a dear 
distant relative or good friend to 








whom you desire to leave a spe- 


cial bequest and you have also 
made this intention known to him! 
If there is no. will, there is no 
written proof of your personal 
preference and hence the. state 
cannot be sympathetic. So do not 
put off making a will—don’t do it 
yourself—have a lawyer help: you 
draw up one. ; 
From time to time, our Lamp 
readers ask how to go about leav- 
ing a bequest to the Friars for 
their missionary work. You can 
make this known to your lawyer. 
You might suggest a bequest. on 


‘your own behalf for a_ specific 


number of masses, say 100 to 200, 
to be said for the repose of your 
soul, or you might leave a be- 
quest—as a free gift—to the Friars 
to use wherever they, in. their 
prudence, think it will do the most 


‘good. The legal title for such a 


bequest is: Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
nN OY. ae 
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lrish Horn Rosary 
For New Subscribers Only 


Dear Friend: 


Last year when I imported 
from Ireland the beautiful Irish 
Horn Rosary, they were gone in 
no time. So once again I have 
ordered a goodly supply and 
offer you one Free when you 
subscribe to our monthly maga- 
zine THE LAMP. The rosaries 
are truly beautiful—hand made 
under that thatched roof of an 
Irish kitchen. I know you will 
cherish it. Send three dollars 
today. We will send you our 
magazine THE LAMP each 
month and your Free Irish Horn 
Rosary will be blessed before 
mailing. 


If you are already a subscriber 
to our LAMP and would like to 
have the Irish Horn Rosary send 
$1.00. 


God love you and keep you. 


Fr. Bonaventure Francis, S.A. 
Graymoor Superior General 


Il-THE LAMP, Peekskill, New York 
Dear Father Bonaventure: 

I enclose $3.00 for a one year subscrip- 
tion to the magazine The Catholic Lamp. 
Please bless and send my Free Irish Horn 

| Rosary to: 





| Street 








= 
| Zone____State 





| Name. 
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A Midnight Clear 
Continued from page 20 
sound of its absence when she had 
stopped. “I mean it, I thought all you 
had to do was just not be a kid 
anymore... just wait around awhile 
.and there wasn’t anything you 
ever wanted that you wouldn't 
have...” She laughed again. “I mean 
isn’t it crazy the idea you have when 
youre a kid... like it’s all going to 
be just fine and dandy. . Christmas 
morning and presents just the way 
you wanted them and every day per- 
fect and all you have to do is grow 
up.... Wouldn’t you think you’d be 
smart enough to look at those that 
made it and see what it’s really going 
to be like? ... Stupid kids...” 
“Maybe not so stupid,” he said. 
“Maybe they just figure all the grown- 
up people made some kind of a mis- 
take that fouled up the whole perfect 
thing ...a mistake they're not going 
to make. Didn’t you feel that way 


+ dd 
once? 
“I don’t know... Sure,” she said, 
“sure...I guess I just forgot there 


for awhile.” After a moment she said, 
“I guess maybe in a way it would 


be nice...I mean, if you could go 
back.” 
“You mean to being a kid?” 
“What?... Oh, I guess so. I guess 


that’s what I mean.” She lifted the 
glass but then put it down again. 
“Except I guess I don’t mean the 
presents and the stuff...I guess 
what I mean is something else . . . like 
for instance whatever it was that 
made Christmas as important as it 
was... like the way you felt about 
the thing that was the reason for 
celebrating Christmas in the first 
place ... like it must have been more 
than just eating vour heart out for a 
dumptruck or a doll that wet...” 
She swallowed the drink that she 
had forgotten before. “Creeping cat- 
fish, I never had the blues as bad as 
this in my life,” she said. “Must have 
been that magnificent matinee... 

“You ever think of going back?” 
she said. 

“Back?” 

“To church.” 

“Not since... fifteen years ago.” 
His voice was as dry as the wood 
of an old house creaking in a storm. 

“Well, at least you got a reason.” 
She was tired now and she looked 
old and she noticed for the first time 
that sometime during the evening it 
had started to snow and the shoes 
would be ruined and anyway some- 
body had said you could never go 
back and if it was something that so 
many people said there must be some- 
thing to it. 

Continued on page 26 
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AT SCOTUS’ TOMB 


Were it not for the massive Ca 
thedral of Cologne which stand: 
a stone’s throw away, the Mino 
riten Kirche (Franciscan Church 
would be considered a very larg: 
edifice. But even though churcl 
and cathedral differ in size, they 
are about equal in age. Both dat 
from the 13th century. 

Two tombs in the Franciscan 
Church give it more than ordinary 
significance. The first is that of | 
the famed Father Adolph Kolping 
who in the last century began the 
world wide organization of Ger 
man people which is known as 
the Kolping Society. A still more 
notable tomb resting in the nave 
of the church is that of the Vener 
able John Duns Scotus. With dig 
nity the tomb identifies the great 
Franciscan and writes a kind of 
biography in symbols which de- 
scribes not only his life but his 
contribution to theology. 





On the lid of the sarcophagus 
which stands in front of an altar 
dedicated to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, the figure of the noted 
Doctor is inscribed. He is clothed 
in his Franciscan habit, with the 
cord and rosary especially prom- 
inent. He is depicted as holding a 
book on which are written the 
memorable words, “decuit, potuit, 
fecit.” These are the words which 
Scotus is said to have used when 
he argued that the Immaculat« 
Conception “was fitting, was pos- 
sible, and actually took place.” 

On the right side of the sar 
cophagus are three panels: in th: 
center is the Franciscan emblem o! 
the arms of Christ and St. Fran 
cis. On the left side is a crow 
of thorns and on the right is 
tiara and keys. On the far left 
a large “M” surmounted by 
crown—a reference to Mary. A 
the base are inscribed the wor 
Scotia me genuit, Anglia me su 
cepit, Gallia me docuit, Colon 
me tenet. (“Scotland bore m 
England received me, France 
taught me and Cologne holds me 
At the top is his title, Johannes 
Duns Scotus, 1265-1308, Doctor 
Subtilis. 

Thus in a dignified tomb s 
buried the great champion «{ 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 

—PAaciFiIcus vON EssENn, S. 
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GOING TO COLLEGE? 


MANY HIGH sCHOOL boys and girls 
who are interested in getting a college 
education will soon be taking the 
College Board Entrance examinations. 
Vill they pass these examinations? 
Obviously, the answer is no, not all 

ill pass. Should those who flunk feel 
ustrated and without hope? By no 
ieans. Chances are they have saved 
ieir parents several thousands of 
lars. And there are other impor- 
nt pursuits which they can follow 
hich do not demand a college edu- 
ition. 

It is not an inevitable and ineluc- 

ble law that everyone should go to 

lege. In 1900 the average Ameri- 
in ended his schooling at twelve. 

y 1930 the age of fifteen found most 

yuths leaving school and getting 

ibs. Last year four out of five took 
igh school diplomas; two out of 
ve enrolled in college. One out of 
ve got a B.A. and one in twenty 
ent on to try for a graduate degree. 

Will these percentages change? It 

ems so. Automation threatens to in- 
crease the percentage of white-collar 
workers and those with special col- 
lege training. 

However, it is a somewhat unfor- 
tunate fact that one-half of the na- 
tional U.S. freshman class does not 
know what it wants and does not 
go for a degree. 

For those who are successful in the 
college entrance exams, a few hints 
about what they will encounter in 
college will be helpful. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


One of the notions some young 
people have is that at college they 
will be free of all dicipline such as 
that of their parents or of their high 
school teachers. Some truth lies in 
this notion. The teachers in college 
will not ordinarily be as interested 
in you as your parents are. By doing 
poorly you will not spite a college 
teacher. You will only hurt yourself. 
Nowhere will you find a substitute 
for your parents nor someone who will 
be as interested in your welfare. 


MATURITY IS COUNTED ON 


Teachers in college expect you to 
e mature enough to willingly apply 
yourself. They count on you to be 
‘esponsible for your own conduct and 
o do the things necessary to make 
the grade in college. A half-hearted 
or part-time effort is not sufficient. 
n the challenge of the campus you 
vill be urged to give the best you 
lave. 
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WHERE TO GO 


What a college will be in the future 
depends to a large extent on the type 
of students that it attracts today. The 
ideal situation would be one in which 
students of solid ambition and con- 
siderable capabilities enter a college 
in which the aims and requirements 
matched the students’ calibre. 

Unfortunately, this matching of 
students and college does not always 
happen. Oftentimes, a college is 
picked at random because it is near or 
because the future collegian knows 
somebody there. “So far as our kids 
are concerned,” says a guidance officer 
in the New York City school system, 
“if it’s south of Staten Island or west 
of the Hudson, they never heard of it 
and they don’t want to go.” 


College achievement depends on study 


One of the disconcerting elements 
throwing the U. S. educational pic- 
ture off balance is the so-called “pres- 
tige” colleges. These latter institutions 
pick up the prestige either by antiquity 
and wealth or by alumni and difficulty 
of entrance. Many excellent colleges 
which have not picked up a reputation 
are able to offer equally good courses. 
These not-so-well known colleges have 
high academic standards and some of 
them have produced Rhodes Scholars, 
Fulbrights, and Woodrow Wilson 
fellows among their graduates. 

Competition for qualified students 
is becoming almost as vigorous as the 
rush for good football players. Col- 
leges know that gifted scholars are 
essential for their future prestige. On 
the other hand careful recruitment of 
students cuts down the undesirable 
drop-out rate which is a financial and 
a public-relations shortcoming. 

This competition for good students 
should make clear the high calibre of 
college requirements. Very few col- 


leges remain today which are satisfied 
to take just “any” students. All have 
standards and all give preliminary 
exams before acceptance. 


DIFFERENCES IN COLLEGE 


Some students, unfortunately, do 
not discover quickly enough the dif- 
ferences between high school and col- 
lege. These differences are consider- 
alale. 

How can we express it? It is some- 
thing like the difference between tak- 
ing a leisurely ride on a bicycle and 
entering a six-day bike race. Every- 
one is expected to take the journey 
through high school. But college is 
competitive. Others are eagerly await- 
ing your place in college if you are 
dropped. And for those who dance 
the time will come when they must 
pay the piper. 

Another thing. College means work. 
In an orientation talk to the science 
freshmen at Penn State University, 
the Dean of Engineering spoke as 
follows: “You are through with the 
high school routine. Close that volume 
of your life. You will have to acquire 
new habits if you are going to sur- 
vive. This semester you are going to 
embark on a work week of a mini- 
mum of 60 hours If you really 
do spend this time in concentrated 
efficient study, there is no reason 
why you cannot stay in college and 
graduate.” 

Among the most important deci- 
sions a freshman in college has to 
make is how to apportion his time. 
Many other diversions will clamor for 
demands on time. In 
goals, the freshman 
quickly make up his mind on his time 
allotment to study. 


view of his 


will have to 


APPEARANCE COUNTS TOO 
Sometimes you meet collegians who 
have the odd idea that a sloppy ap- 
pearance and ungentlemanly conduct 
or a “beatnik” attitude are a part of 
an intellectual appearance. Here we 
ask you a question. If you were hir- 
ing responsible and respected future 
members of an honored organization 
would you choose an unkempt care- 
lessly dressed deadbeat? I would 
think not. You expect a member of 
a respected profession to be shaved 
and wearing a collar and tie and 
coat. True, these are external things, 
but in our society they indicate a 
respect for others and for yourself. 
And anyone who has ambitions to 
do important things must respect him- 
self, his fellowman, and most of all 
his Creator. t 
—DeESALEs STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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father of St. John’s: Atonement 
Seminar y, is held in thankful: re- 
~ membrance. 





Who's Who or monument. iB 
among many Graymoor s to- 
day the name John Reid, financial 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 1910, 


‘was a peaceful town and akin to — 


that peace was the placid life of 
John Reid, occupational miser. He 
lived alone on his 40-acre un- 
worked farm. 

It was about this time, Win- 
ter, 1910, that John Reid arrived 
at Graymoor. At first he was 
thought to be another charter 


“member of the “Fraternity of the 


Unemployed,” but however poor 
his outward appearance seemed, it 
could not conceal a definite air of 
gentlemanly dignity. Due to his 
advanced age and apparent frailty 
he was given lodging in the Friary 
instead of St. Christopher's Inn. 
He said hardly a word and before 
his departure the next morning he 
expressed a desire to subscribe to 
the Lamp, leaving one dollar to 
cover the cost. Save that his name 
was John Reid and his home was 


-in Waterbury, Connecticut, noth- 


ing more was to be known about 
the strange visitor until the follow- 
ing summer. 

As Fr. Paul was making his way 
down:the mountain one warm day, 
he was approached by the visitor, 
who asked for a small portion of 
his. time. “Come with me and we 


_will talk as we walk,” Father. sug- 
‘gested. Quite nonchalantly, but 


with all sincerity, John then ex- 
pressed his wish to donate one 
hundred dollars for the purchase. 
of a chapel bell. A bit skeptical 


‘as to the pauper’s ability to sub- 


stantiate such a proposal, never- 
theless Fr. Paul’s faith in all that 
God had created would not allow 
him to make any judgment on his 
companion’s sincerity, and that 


faith was amply rewarded when, 
- upon leaving, John Reid left the 
sum of one hundred dollars with 


the Society's Treasurer. 
Baffled by this experience, 


‘ Graymoor soon found that it had 
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not seen the last of its mysterious~ 
benefactor. The next. winter dur- 
ing the Octave of the Immaculate 
Conception the sixty year old 


gentleman once again made his — 


way up the now snow-covered 
mountain side. Arriving, as usual, 
almost unnoticed and seeing that 
Fr. Paul was busy, he remained 
for a few days, too modest to ask 
for an interview. A few days later 
he was unexpectedly invited to 
Fr. Paul's office. 

Leading a life of heroic self-de- 
nial, John Reid had managed to 
save five thousand dollars and it 
was his ardent wish that Fr. Paul 
accept the sum as a gift for the 
building of a seminary at Gray- 
moor that would train worthy boys 
for the Priesthood. In his joyous 

acceptance of the offer surely Fr. 
Paul must have recalled those 
hopeful words of the Covenant 
Promise: “Surely blessing, I will 
bless thee, and multiplying, I will 
multiply thee.” 

John Reid’s role as Graymoor 
benefactor, however, had not end- 
ed. He arrived for the last time 
shortly before Christmas, 1921, 
with his gift to the Graymoor Fri- 
ars. “I have just sold,” he related 
to Fr. Paul, 
at Reidville, and here is the entire 
amount I received by the sale. 
I have not kept a single dollar for 


myself.” The sum was twenty-one. 


hundred dollars. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was 
celebrated a month later for the 
repose of his holy soul.- Pallbearers 
had to be hired since no one could . 


_be bothered with the corporal re- 


mains of the old “miser.” Rather, 
his house was searched from attic 
to basement for all the money the © 
man had hidden away. None was 
found. 

cucu Divan, ‘S.A. 


“a portion of my farm ° 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Smaller 


Dear Editor: 


I do all of my reading (in magazi 
form) while waiting for the children 
various appointments and lessons. Y< 
magazine is too large and floppy 
put along the side section of my pur 
For this reason many editions do ; 
get read. 

I really think the shape and co! 
arrangement prevent its being picked 
by more readers and buying it. 

Each time your magazine comes I ; 
in hopes it would be cut in half, maki 
it thicker. The pictures on cover 
fine. Where the white edging is arow 
the picture why not use the color ea 
month the square where “The Lamp” 
in and make the square white. The wh 
edging reminds a housekeeper too mu 
of a kitchen sink. 

Keep the articles the same with t 
very excellent material. 


I just wanted you to know. “Taint 


worth the three bucks, is it?” listeni 
to such unnecessary complaining. 
God bless your good work, 
Mrs. Paul Poten 
Madison, Ohio 


Ave Maria Hour 
Dear Editor: Through THe Lamp, I w 
recently directed to the 
program, The Ave Maria 
Sunday morning I 
of Father Chaminade over WMCA. 
want to tell you how impressed I w 
by this dramatic presentation. 
Sincerely, 
George Martin 
Manhattan, N. 


Hour. L: 


Using English 

Dear Editor: Of Father DeSales Stand 
wick’s article in the October edition 
Ture Lamp I would like to say that 
wholly agree with him that the use 
the vernacular in the Liturgy would 1 
accomplish much. My reason for thinki 


this however is more a very simple ai 


I think practical one in comparison 


Father’s higher reasons. It appears to 1 
that it would be impossible for the pri 


to speak loud enough and clear enou 
for the congregation to enable them 
attend Mass without the use of a mis: 
Therefore why not keep the unive! 
language of the church. 
I am, in Our Lord, 
Miss Dolores Gallag 
Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 


By Radio 
The following radio message receive: 
Graymoor 10/15/61 
To Fr. Ralph Thomas, S.A. 
Editor of THe Lamp 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
Many thanks for copy of THe Lamp 
October. We enjoyed the article on 
four Friars in “Ham Radio at Graymo 
K2SJN 
WA2QEG 
Gray and Cindy B« 
New Rochelle, N. ) 
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Your magazine has very 
good articles and is beautifully writte., 


Graymoor rad 


listened to the li 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


DO WOMEN UNDERSTAND MEN? 

\ GREAT DEAL has been written about 
he difference of temperament of men 
ind women. How much reliance we 
‘an put in these studies is another 
juestion. Often the complicated 
esults of elaborate questionnaires 
hrow less light on real-life problems 
han the knowledge acquired from 
ommon sense and unprejudiced ob- 
ervation. 

It is probably a truism to say that 
1en very often do not understand 
vomen and women often do not 
inderstand men. Eminent psycholo- 
tists, such as Rudolf Allers, seem to 
hink that women are more gifted in 
nderstanding of this kind than are 
1en. 


STANDARD GRIPES 

A large number of the troubles of 
narried life originate in the feeling 
hat the other partner does not love 
sufficiently. In many instances this is 
because one or both of the married 
partners have forgotten the “little 
things” which appear insignificant, 
but in reality make up the routine of 
daily life. For a husband to forget an 


anniversary or a birthday will fre- 
quently bring great anguish to his 
wife. But the husband may not have 


realized the consequences such an 
insignificant (to him) mistake could 
bring. 

The importance that a wife places 
on certain details often seems foolish 
to the average man. Yet such things 
are an important part of most wo- 
men’s lives and must be taken into 
consideration. 


NO ONE FITS THE IDEAL 


Most of us have an ideal image of 
what we should like our married 
partner to be. In real life few match 
up to this ideal. A man comes home 
from the office and discovers more 
ind more that his wife is not the 
voman he wants her to be. Does he 
ver stop to think that his wife may 
often feel the same way about him? 
In this world there is a limit to the 
lemands that mortals can make! 

An overexacting attitude will not 
ilways bring a change in the other 
narried partner. Frequently the oppo- 
site results. Both husband and wife 
ecome careless in their attitude to- 
vards each other. A man who has 
een punctilious and exact at his 
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work will sit down unkept and bor- 
ish at the family table. The wife will 
be just as careless in her care of the 
food and the furniture. 


SHORTCOMINGS AS FATHERS 

A large number of | sociological 
studies and novels have argued that 
many American men today are un- 
able to shoulder their responsibility 
as fathers of a family. In most cir- 
cumstances they are masculine and 
athletic in every sense, but they have 
not really grown up to the extent that 
they can be mature fathers to their 
children. In some instances they are 
so emotionally immature that they 
have to be cared for by their wives 
much like the other small children in 
the family. 

Speaking to the cadets at the U.S. 


Family Boxer Rejects Togetherness 


Air Force Academy, Dr. Daniel G. 
Brown pointed out that the majority 
of best-selling magazines for men 
held up an image of masculinity 
which few men would want to see 
in their sons. Yet the pseudo-mascu- 
line notions of those magazines must 
strike a responsive chord among some 
of the millions of male readers. 

Many businessmen seem to think 
that their number one aim in life is 
advancing in business and making 
more money. For them, being a real 
man depends on the amount of 
wealth and power they accure. Yet 
it is a common sense observation that 
success in business is no guarantee of 
success as a father. 


FATHER’S TIME WITH CHILDREN 

A few years ago 300 7th and 8th 
grade boys kept accurate records for 
a two week period on how much 
time father and son had by them- 
selves. The average entire one-week 
total was 74% minutes. This very limit- 
ed time a father spends with his son 
is a very real problem in many fami- 
lies. And it has its consequences. 

In the first place, a child’s char- 
atter is to some extent a reflection 
of its parents. If the father has no 
influence—or a negative influence— 
on his son, this deficiency will be 
reflected in turn in the son. Nearly 
90% of the boys at Father Flanagan’s 
Boys Town who got into trouble were 
from broken homes. Sometimes a 
“broken” home is one in which there 
is a father and a mother, but one or 
the other is incapable of exercising 
any influence on the children. 

Probably few factors contribute as 
much to a boy’s developing emotional 
maturity as the genuine relationship 
he has with his father. Many fathers 
who provide “good” clothes and 
“good” food do not provide the im- 
portant “good” affection. 

A Gospel parable worth reading 
in this respect is the account of the 
Prodigal Son. Here the father pro- 
vides his son with all that is needed 
for the full realization of his char- 
acter. 

In his book called Father of the 
Family (Fides, $1.25) Eugene S. 
Geissler says that a father “is just 
a man with his own personality to 
which his fatherhood adds a new and, 
depending on his ways, maybe rev- 
olutionary note. In some _ instances 
it doesn’t require much charge or ef- 
fort to be a father, that is, a good 
father; in another instance, it may 
require deep seated changes.” 


RELATES TO THE FUTURE 


A fact that parents sometimes do 
not consider is the influence of their 
own married life on the future mar- 
ried life of their children. The absence 
or presence of mother and father in 
childhood can have its effect. The pat- 
tern and amount of discipline in the 
home, the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of it are also factors with a 
decided carry-over into marriage. 

It is important, then, that the child 
be afforded a home life in which there 
is a healthy balance of interest and 
influence on the part of both mother 
and father. Neither one parent, nor 
the other, but both must share this 
role. tT 

—DanieEv EGan, S.A. 
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in memory of 
4 loved one 


Twenty-five Friars say 


daily Mass in the seven 
chapels on the Mount of 
the Atonement 


Our vestments are 


wearing out and beyond 


repair 


Each priest will make 
special remembrance 


of the donor in his daily 
Mass 


$75.00 will purchase 


one set of the five 
liturgical colors 


Write to: 


Rev. Fr. Samuel, S.A. 
The Guardian 
Graymoor 


Garrison, New York 








A Midnight Clear 
Continued from page 22 

“Me, I just stopped,” she said. “Like 
one morning you get up and you de- 
cide not to drink water anymore or 
to give up breathing except now and 
then. Like you drift from one job to 
another, nothing very much, just tem- 
porary, and one place to another, and 
one sin to another, nothing very much 
—or so you tell yourself till you don’t 
really know the difference anymore.... 
At least that’s what you try to tell 
yourself and once or twice you even 
find yourself walking past the church 
like once, twice a year maybe and 
you think of going inside but it’s been 
so long and it all seems so compli- 
cated, everything you remember, and 
you start making reasons why tomor- 
row is better than today. Brother, 
that’s when you really got to watch 
it, when you start making reasons for 
doing it tomorrow, cause, like I read 
it some place, tomorrow is the fiction 
of a sleepy bartender, and what do 
you suppose that means anyway...” 

He got up to go, she made up her 
mind to his going and then he sat 
down again. There was something he 
wanted to say ... something that kept 
him in spite of the drive to go. 

“Did you really think of going 
back?” he said. She had heard this 
pitch of voice before, usually in ques- 
tions much different from this, but 
always cool, cool, very cool, and al- 
ways to hide the burning underneath, 
the need to know, to be told. 

“Sure... like I told you... once or 
twice every year like this... beery 

. half-drunk . . . Christmas-eve sen- 
timental ...” She felt him waiting for 
her to finish like someone reading a 
decision of death or reprieve. “It 
never lasts past the Kyrie,” she said. 
“You start losing the ‘piety’ in direct 
ratio to your falling asleep...” 

“IT guess so,” he said. 

“What’s it worth?” she went on as 
though she had been challenged, as 
though he had presented her with an 
argument instead of agreement. 
“What's it worth if you go there all 
mushy sweetness?... What would 
the church be like if that’s who went? 
...a lot of half-drunk once-a-year 
Christmas eve sentimentalists .. . a lot 
that’s worth...” 

“I guess so,” he said, and she 
looked at him, not knowing what she 
had expected—this perhaps—but still 
looking at him, surprised, maybe even 
disappointed, but not knowing for 
what reason or in what way. “Except 
maybe it wouldn’t have to be that 
way... 

“What do you mean?” Somehow 
she didn’t-want to go on with this. 
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She thought about the cold street: 
...the apartment...tomorrow... 

He said. “Well .. .” and then “We'| 
...I guess not,” and somehovy 
though she had thought this w 
what she wanted, she could take this 
least of all, this stopping, this brea! 
ing-off, this nowheresville . . . 

“What do you mean?” she sai 

“Well...it wouldn’t have to | 
that way. If you went home ai 
slept for awhile and then got u 
the following morning... it wouldn 
have to be that way.” 

“You mean what you're saying 
if you went to church the followin 
morning...” And then she began t 
laugh. “No...no I’m sorry but it 
never work.” 

He didn’t answer her. She looke 
down at what was left of the drin 
but she didn’t actually touch th 
glass. She wouldn’t have gone on 
he had spoken but he wasn’t sayin 
anything anymore, even when sh 
laughed he hadn’t said anything an) 
more. She said, “What you mean 
if it was the next morning... col 
sober... and cold the way it is noy 
... cold...” She looked out at th 
snow that was beginning to thicke 
at the base of the doorway, forming 
two small hills at the side like minia- 
ture mountains seen from a long wa\ 
off... “...and you got out of a 
nice warm bed and you weren’t drunk 
anymore, or even sentimental . . . the 
last thing from sentimental... and 
you still got up and went...” 

“That would be different then,” 
he said, “wouldn’t it?... Would 
ee 

She didn’t say anything for a 
moment. Then she touched the rim 
of her glass, running her finger over 
it to hear the thin-pitched ghostly 
singing of the glass... Then she saic, 
almost as though he had not spoken, 
certainly not as though he were wait- 
ing for an answer, speaking quickly, 
loudly, little miss brass rose herse't, 
“You know it’s something been bu : 
ging me all night...and I just now 
realized what it was.” 

He looked at her, his look sayi'g 
that she had not answered the qui s- 
tion that had been asked, and wily 
and what was it she had not sa |, 
and she went on quickly, “Saloo.s 
don’t usually have cribs like that 
I mean maybe a Christmas tree 
or a string of cardboard letters t! -y 
spell out Merry Christmas or Hap >y 
New Year or something like that in 
red and green, but a crib—with a 
baby in it...” 

“Maybe a _ purple-bearded Sa: ta 
Claus stepping out of a gold R:Ils 
Royce with a gift-wrapped Frei ‘h 

Continued on page 28 
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SPORTS by JOE CAHILL 


MonTREAL has been to National 
League Hockey similar to what the 
New York Yankees have been to Big 
League baseball, i.e., a perennial 
vinner. 

As such it did not require a fund 
ff knowledge to designate the Cana- 
lien sextet as the upcoming champ- 
m in a specific season. They were 
xpected to rule, and invariably, rule 
hey did. 

Not so anymore. As of this season, 
he hockey pundits tell us, Montreal 
ias had it. Time is running out, so to 
peak. That plus the fact that Doug 
larvey, the finest defenseman of 
nodern times, has transferred his 
yyalty to the New York Rangers 
vhere he is now the resident player- 
oach. 

Everyone, or so it seems, it getting 
sady for the funeral in Montreal in 
eu of the annual pilgrimage to the 
layoffs. Everyone, that is, except 
he Canadiens. 

Despite the gradual elimination of 
hose great stars of yesteryear by the 
rresistible Father Time, the Cana- 
diens nevertheless have made menac- 
ing moves toward dominating the 
eague more thoroughly than in re- 
cent seasons. Personnel problems to 
the contrary, the Canadiens built up 
. convincing lead in the early weeks 
of action. The Habs were, in fact, 
acting more than ever like the invin- 
cibles they were in the past. 


BOOM BOOM STILL THERE 


Some of the old favorites were get- 
ting the job done. Boom Boom Geof- 
frion, a trade name in hockey circles 
for nearly a decade, and Henri (The 
Pocket) Richard, a small but swift 
center, have adequately offset any 
slack in the scoring column. 

There was, however, a new look on 
defense. Lou Fontinato, a plundering, 
pugnacious type who formerly ca- 
vorted in Ranger blue was delivered to 
Montreal in an off-season trade. Fon- 
tinato provides added size and stature 
to the Habs defense. He was given the 
biggest reception by goalie Jacques 
Plante who, incidentally, is off to his 
est start in recent seasons. 

Montreal, it will be recalled, won 
he last four NHL titles, and captured 
ive of the last six Stanley Cup play- 

ffs. Percentage, of course, figures 
zainst them in the normal course of 
vents. 

But who is going to beat Montreal? 
‘oting is inconclusive. Chicago’s Black 
lawks and Detroit’s Red Wings seem 
) be in the best position to challenge. 
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Others lean toward Toronto’s Maple 
Leafs. Only ones not being given more 
than an outside chance are the Boston 
Bruins and the Rangers. 


CHICAGO STRONG 

The Black Hawks have the strong- 
est squad physically in the league. The 
Chicago entry simply mauled most of 
the teams to win the Stanley Cup 
play-offs last spring. 

If the Hawks have a weakness, and 
they certainly appear to have, it is a 
lack of scoring punch. The defense is 
tough with goalie Glenn Hall a genu- 
ine star in the nets. The Hawks prob- 
lem can be pointed up by the fact 
that they shot only 18 more goals than 
were scored against them last season. 
Although they rough-housed Montreal 
out of the Stanley Cup, the Hawks 


Andy Bathgate gives Rangers scoring punch 


finished only third in the regular 
season. 

Detroit has, as usual, its ace in the 
hole, namely, Gordie Howe. A _ phe- 
nomenal physical specimen, he is still 
the scourge of the NHL at the age of 
33. After 15 seasons of campaigning, 
he is still regarded as not only hockey’s 
best player, but also its most feared 
one. He is destined to become the 
second player in history to score 500 
goals. Rocket Richard, of course, was 
the first to achieve the distinction dur- 
ing his colorful career with Montreal. 
Without Howe, Detroit would not 
know how. With him, the rebuilt and 
revivified Red Wings could go all the 
way. 

Toronto may be going to the pro- 
verbial well once too often with its 
string of “old men.” Goalie Johnny 
Bower, defenseman Allan Stanley, and 
playmaking center Red Kelly all admit 
to at least 35. Manager-coach Punch 


Imlach has spent time and money 
building this team, and he has faith in 
it. What he may need, however, is a 
smile from Dame Fortune. Most of 
Imlach’s confidence stems from the 
fact that his charges led the Montreal 
throughout most of the ’60-61 season 
only to fade to second at the end. 


RANGERS SHOW PROMISE 

vAs the song goes, New York has 
“high hopes.” More than that the 
Rangers acquired Doug Harvey from 
Montreal to pull them out of their 
lethargy. Harvey will play and coach, 
and his very presence has stimulated 
the Broadway hockey scene. It is 
hoped, by Madison Square Garden 
clientele at least, that Harvey has at 
least one good season left in those 
aging legs. Harvey also adds a touch 
of class to the Ranger scene having 
been associated for so long with mag- 
nificent Montreal entry. Harvey will 
have to wave a magic wand over the 
Ranger scene to bring his collection of 
mediocre talent to the top. He got 
them away to a fast start with Andy 
Bathgate, a brilliant performer; Andy 
Hebenton; Dean Prentice and Camille 
Henry, composing the backbone of the 
squad. 

The former Ranger boss, Phillipe 
Henri Watson, has taken over the 
coaching reins at Boston. A tough 
talker who tongue-lashed the Rangers 
into the play-offs in three of the last 
four years, Watson figures to find the 
winters colder and even less produc- 
tive than they were at the Eighth 
Avenue arena. 


THE TOP SPOT 

As we write these lines the rarified 
atmosphere at the top of the league is 
being occupied by the Rangers and— 
guess who?—the Canadiens. But there 
will be a long stretch yet to be cov- 
ered before the league games are 
finished and the Stanley Cup play-offs 
take place. 

Dyed-in-the-wool hockey fans who 
fill the arenas and who vary in age 
from six to 60 will have a lot of shout- 
ing to do before baseball drives them 
out of their favorite rendezvous. These 
hockey people will tell you that no 
other sport equals in thrills, spills, and 
speed their favorite sport. Perhaps in 
no other sport is physical contact so 
constant. Every game generally has a 
fair measure of fisticuffs in which 
nothing more serious than a broken 
stick and a penalty result. Nothing 
quite equals the thrill of seeing a 
speedy hockey player bringing the 
puck up the ice at a 50 mile an hour 
speed unless it is the smack when a 
200 pound defenseman steps in front 
of him and bounces him onto the ice. T 
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A Midnight Clear 

Continued from page 26 

poodle tucked under his arm would 
be more appropriate...” 

For the first time they were both 
fully aware of him...the small 
quiet-looking red-headed _ bartender 
still polishing the already shining 
glasses. “That’s the high fashion in 
Christmas greetings these days, isn’t 
it? ...except, forgive my ignorance, 
you don’t say Christmas anymore, do 
you? It’s more like ‘Seasons greet- 
ings’... or “Best wishes for the holi- 
days’... Holy mother of man,” he 
said, “you think it would bite them 
the way everybody shies off from 
admitting the honest truth of what 
they’re saying. It’s Christmas, man... 
Christ-mas .. .” 

It was amazing but no one else 
in the saloon seemed to take any 
notice of what he had said in spite 
of the fact that he had spoken loudly. 
It was the nature of New York, the 
man thought; nobody listened, no- 
body heard, and the louder, the more 
passionate you spoke the less notice 
was taken. 

“To answer your question,” he said, 
about to turn away but this time 
coming ap to them and speaking to 
the woman, “the reason I put that 
up there was to remind anybody who 
might come in here what it was 
they were celebrating. A drastic shock 
it is to some of them too, I would 
imagine. As for a saloon being a funny 
place to find Jesus and the mother 
of God... it’s not too much funnier 
I guess than a stable—with three cows 
and a horse...” 

He was about to leave them then, 
but he had one more thing to say. 

He spoke more quietly than be- 
fore, but with the deep intensity of 
burning. 

“Go ahead,” he said, “you two, 
blow your lives... Fool yourself—if 
you can.” And that was all he said. 

It was as though, after the red- 
headed man had finished, there was 
nothing left for the two of them to 
say. They stood up and moved 
quietly toward the door. The saloon 
was almost empty. In the corner some- 
one had left a brightly red-wrapped 
Christmas box behind them and now 
it was leaning against the side of one 
of the booths, forlorn and sad, like a 
promise that has not been kept. 

Just outside of the door they 
stopped. The street was brittle with 
cold and there were no people. 

With no word of parting they took 
several steps away from each other 
when the bells from a church nearby 
began to ring. Their sound was frosty 
and sharp as pointed silver and it 
echoed among the caverns of silent 


ONE 


buildings doubling and redoubling up- 
on itself. 

“Oh,” she said, and the m: 
stopped, only a step, several steps 
away. 

“There’s a noon Mass at Sai: 
Patrick’s.” she said. “I guess an:- 
body’d be cold-sober enough to kn¢ 
what they felt by noon the ne« 
morning.” 

He did not answer at first, not for 
a long minute, and then he saic, 
“That’s at 50th Street, isn’t it?” 

“ovtn and Stst. <;” 

“That’s right,” he said. “I remen 
ber now...” 

The sound of the bells ended. 
was exactly twelve. The eve hal 
passed. The day of Christmas hi: 
begun. 

Half a block from each other, the 
man and woman both stopped at the 
ending of the bells, each holding h 
position in stillness for a momen 
Then, as though on cue, both bega 
to move slowly apart, beginning 
with quiet wonder and hope—the 
long journey that might lead in time 
towards himself, and the other, and 
the joy of all man’s desiring. 


Africa and the Near East 


Continued from page 9 

who were responsible for (the) re- 
awakening (of Africa) were the 
Christian missionaries ... Ghana must 
develop a Christian country.” 

A friendlier attitude? In general, 
I suppose so. However, there 
potent factors opposing us. It would 
be wrong to under-estimate the dan- 
gers confronting Christianity in Africa. 

There is, to begin with, the secu- 
lar approach of African nationalism. 
There is a strong worldly, if not ir- 
religious, tinge to many political par- 
ties, especially among the younger 
generation of African politicians. Then 
there is the danger of Communisin, 
often unconsciously assisted by for:s 
of neutralism. 

Many Africans—not only non-Chr's 
tians—tend to associate the Chu 
with European colonialism. The la 
native clergy and hierarchy h:! 
greatly to counteract this associati 
I am heartened by how much 
native Catholics see through to 
truth of the matter. 

Native society is breaking do. 
The tribes have been and still 
complicated organizations. Non-A 
cans often want to change everyt! 
too soon... Older missionaries h 
learned that the Church’s proper 1 is 
sion of saving souls is usually be 
served by not encouraging too vio! 
breaks with African societal patte 


Q. What do you feel the Chur 


are 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

he souls of the faithful departed, and 

oarticularly the deceased subscribers and 

‘heir near relatives whose deaths have 

een reported to us. Thirty Massses will 
be said for them. 


Margaret Voelker, Miss Margaret Foley, 
wula Muth, Mrs. Charles King, Eliz. 
Kriescher, [renen Presik, Charlie Dahl, 
Mildred Perkins, Rose Mangeon, James 
‘ain, Lila Hazell, John Butler, John 
Dumas, Delia McLoughlin, Mrs. Hyland, 
ohn Neary, Ellen Kelly, Brother James 
McArdle, TSA, Mark A. Daley, Mary 
3iewer, Michael Prendergast, William 
Horgan, Thomas Smith, Anna Koempel, 
Sdward J. Kirk, Albert P. Kroeger, 
elicia Addonizio, John E. Taaffe, 
trace Kavanaugh, William G. Smith, 
Victoria Poksienski, Kathleen Lydston, 
Matthew J. Barrett, Robert R. Berman, 
Thomas Sylvester Kierney, Anna Gaule, 
[Theodore Valeri, Mary Cowles, Mary 
Burns, Emery Kreher, Patrick Sullivan, 
Jessie Smith, William A. Moran, Mrs. 
i. I. Diehl, Mary Rowan, Amelia & 
oaquim, Mrs. Thomas F. Kelly, 
Damanaskas, J. A. Donnermeyer, Joe 
Mitsko, Ellen Carlson, Mrs. Cosmo 
Ciovine, Delia Dooley, Miss Keating, 
Mrs. W. Terpstoa, Mrs. John J. Sheehan, 
Mrs. Jesse Brown, Joseph Byrne, Peter 
O’Brien, Mrs. Keoghan, Patrick J. Tier- 
nan, William Frances Maroney, James 
Powers, Frank Daubert, Joseph J. 
Swope, Mrs. J. Baybury, Margaret 
Horgan, Walter Jamroz, Bridget Smith, 
Peter A. Dirr, Katharine Gormley, Olive 
Bramlage, Charles C. Owens, Lawrence 
Mever, Judy Houston, Edward J. Zulka, 
Kathryn Ward, Mrs. a ’Meara, 
John Donohue, Jr., Charles Hutchinson, 
Anna McCabe, Mrs. M. Gerard, William 
E. Lynch, Owen McColdrick, Matilda 
E. McGrath Peter Muench, Ann Koem- 
pel, Loretta Jackson, Ellen Egan, Mrs. 
M. Connell, Leo J. Johnson, James M. 
Kelly, Matthew P. Foerster, Mrs. John 
Dick, Miss Elizabeth McKinney, Miss 
Margaret Monahan, Alfred Cochran, Mrs. 
<. McGinley, Mrs. C. 4 onovan, 
Mabel E. Gibbons, Mrs. Nicholas J. 
Kelly, W. J. Sheehan, Alphonsus James, 
Mrs. Frank Van Agen, Mrs. S. J. 
Glowacz, Cecilia Siefert, Mrs. D. A. 
Meehan, Adam Glick, Miss Emilie Saul- 
nier, Mrs. M. Weimerskeich, Sarah Jane 
Ciccio, Bridget Marie Gunn, Charles E. 
Cook, Rev. James Blase D’Ascoli, Rev. 
Walter Sommers, S.J., Mrs. George 
Lagen, Mrs. John McGarvey, Morton 
Reece, Serafino Ricci, Mary E. Roskap, 
Robert Serey, Flora Wolf, Michael 
Monteferrente, Edward Nugent, Bridget 
McMahon, Mrs. J. Scheideler, Rose 
Ginter, Mrs. Leslie Smith, William Riley, 
Mrs. N. Miller, Annie F. Walsh, Mrs. 
N. Anderson, Mrs. Arthur C. Bell, Mrs. 
E. Erl, Mrs. F. Ondracek, Ralph L. Bel- 
loisy, Lena Skinner, William D. Chis- 
holm, Madge Shaver, Frieda Matlack, 
Anna Curtice, Elizabeth Dolan, Martin 
Karpenski, Albert Monroe, Mrs. Edward 
G. Bill, Eva_Danniels, Bertha_J. Moser, 
Miss Mary E. Donley, na . Farley, 
Maurice J. McGuire, osa M. West, 
Ronald Hickey, Mary E. Logan, Steve 
Zamba, Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. B. Ferrarac- 
cio, Thomas C, Egan, Anthony Rodriguis, 
George C. Sweeney, Daniel Morrissey, 
Rose Jane Davis, Joseph Leo Sullivan, 
Harry Hilbrick, Sara F. Howe, Nellie D. 
Clayton, Neil Strodtman, Mrs. C. Jara, 
Johanna Yatsko, Dorothy Reilly, Mrs. 
William Mundy, Frank Kelly, Mrs. D. A. 
Meehan, Mrs. Angelo Cetrarca, Julia 
McCarthy, James Corcoran, Catherine 
Rev. Edward cManus, 
- Neubauer, Catherine Smith, 
. Blanck, Austin M. Scully, Mrs. 
Hugh Thomas, Rt. Rev. John Marsh, 
Mary A. Barkes, Mary Dubina, Mrs. 
Bernard S. Olson, Mrs. M. Rice, John De 
Young, Anne Moynihan, Michael Daly. 
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policy should be in the Middle East 
and Africa today? 


A. I think it was Cardinal Consalvi 
who said in answer to a similar ques- 
tion, “The policy of the Church is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ!” Some- 
times we Christians talk as if we 
lacked Faith and Hope. Defeatism 
is impossible for the Christian. The 
victory has already been won: Christ 
is risen! Yet, we must deal with every- 
day problems according to His teach- 
ing and His commands. This means 
for Africa and the Middle East, as 
for everywhere else, summoning up 
every virtue, especially love. I read 
somewhere, “Africa is a continent 
without love.” This is why we are 
in the world—to love God and to love 
our neighbor. 


Q. Why is Islam spreading steadily, 
often rapidly, through Africa? 


A. The spread of Islam in Africa is a 
source of major concern to the Church 
there. One out of every three Africans 
is already a Moslem. It is estimated 
that for every convert to Christianity 
there are nine or ten to Islam. The 
Islamic religion has spread through 
central Africa and has even pene- 
trated into the southern African 
countries. 

Several factors favor the growth 
of Islam in Africa. Islam easily ab- 
sorbs many of the characteristics of 
the native tribal religions and cus- 
toms. Polygamy, for example, is ac- 
cepted by Islam; naturally the tribal 
chieftain with 20 wives is not so likely 
to be drawn to Christianity. Islam, 
which began with Arab nomads, is 
well-suited to tribes. It can be spread 
by any Moslem—teachers, immigrants, 
traders and holy men. It has no priest- 
hood. 

Islam presents itself, then, as an 
African religion for Africans, in 
marked contrast to the unfortunate 
association accepted by so many 
Africans between Christianity and 
colonialism. 


Q. What success are the Protestant 
and Greek Orthodox Churches hav- 
ing in Africa and the Middle East? 


A. I am not aware of any Orthodox 
missionary activity in Africa, but I 
welcome the day when the Orthodox 
Church rejoins us because I think 
they have a great role to play, especi- 
ally through their monasticism, in the 
apostolate. 

The activities of the Anglican and 
other Protestant missions were not 
especially important until after the 
18th century. There are almost seven 
million Protestants in Africa and nine 
million in Asia. These figures are 

Continued on page 30 
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Africa and the Near East 
Continued from page 29 

quite impressive in as much as Prot- 
estantism did not enjoy the same de- 
gree of colonialist support. 

It seems to me that we should be 
willing to cooperate with Protestants 
in enterprises useful to Africans, but 
not, of course, in compromising our 
theology! One of the monks of 
Toumliline, a French Benedictine 
priory in Morocco, told me that the 
monks there enjoy very good relations 
with a group of French Protestants, 
but find it impossible to get along 
with an American fundamentalist 
sect which considers Catholicism 
worse than Islam! 

The division between Catholics and 
Protestants naturally perplexes the 
African and harms the cause of the 
Church. The tribal African sees the 
Catholic Church along with individual 
Protestant sects as constituting a 
whole set of choices, whereas we of 
course tend to regard them as es- 
sentially one choice, that between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 


Q. Do you think in the long run that 
Islam’s success with Africans will be 
useful to Christianity in the sense 
that Islam could be a sort of “half- 
way” house between native tribal 
religions and Catholicism? 


A. That is not easy to answer. Islam 
is certainly preferable to paganism. 
In that sense the Islamic religion 
prepares the African to understand 
a little better the Christian message. 
But I do not see, given the facts of 
the situation, how one can regard 
Islam as a “half-way” house. It is 
difficult to win converts from Islam 
because of the Moslem’s obdurate 
attitude towards Christianity. There- 
fore I think we should take the strong- 
est measures to counteract and op- 
pose Moslem growth. 


Q. As a starter, what tenets of Is- 


lam are in agreement with Catholic 
Faith? 


A. The Moslem believes in God, the 
“God of ‘Abraham,...Isaac, the 
tribes (of Israel) ...and Jesus.” 
(Korean 2:136) God (Allah) as con- 
ceived by the Moslem has most of 
the same attributes which we ascribe 
to God. But they deny the Holy Trin- 
ity, and have a very imperfect under- 
standing of Jesus. Christ appears in 
Islam as a holy prophet, but nothing 
more. They do not believe in original 
sin and therefore obviously do not 
believe in Christ as the Divine Re- 
deemer of the human race. They 
accept the Bible as Divine Revela- 
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TABLEAU 


Nervous Mothers hear 

their pre-school dears off stage 

laughing. The teacher 

trusts the “angel’s” wing 

is straight; also, “Joseph’s” beard. 

As the curtain rolls 

Shepherds and Magi 

come: Patrick, wooly-haired Sam, 

and slant-eyed Lee Pung. 
—SisTER Mary Honora, O.S.F. 
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tion, but claim that the Koran super- 
seded it as the most perfect formula- 
tion of what God chose to reveal to 
man. 


Q. What can American Catholics do 
for the Faith in the Middle East 
and Africa? 


A. They can pray. They can also 
support agencies such as the Near 
East Welfare Association, the Ameri- 
can Friends of Toumliline and the 
African mission societies, in addition 
to the more general missionary ap- 
peals from their bishops. 

They can educate themselves in 
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African and Middle Eastern matters 
and make their voices heard in public 
debates and questions—like Convres- 
sional. bills—that affect Africa and the 
Middle East. They should remeniber 
that U.S. policy in Africa and the 
Middle East has an effect on the 
Church there, too. 


Q. What do you envision the 
Church’s future to be there? 


A. The Church’s future in Africa ind 
the Middle East is to live its full life 
there, winning all those souls w) om 
God wills to be won. 

The immediate future may } old 
disappointments, defeats and ven 
reverses—not surely because of ny 
fault in the Church but because of 
the power of her enemies. 

The dangers of Islam and Cm- 
munism are serious ones. There is also 
a danger in the neutralism espoused 
by many new African regimes. Al- 
though nominally objective, this {orm 
of neutralism is often strongly «nti- 
West and anti-Christian. 

To these dangers must be added 
that of the strongly secularist nature 
of many African political groups. Of- 
ten the motive of fostering native 
African clergies, which seems on the 
surface to be identical to the Church’s 
own wishes on the subject, cloaks 
very unfriendly attitudes towards 
Her. For example, such groups 
usually intend to take over and 
secularize the Church’s schools. 

It is important that we learn from 
the Parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins, that we be ready with enough 
oil in our lamps! t 
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What Happened To Christmas? 
Continued from page 13 

dispersion of the ornaments. Of 
course, most of the bulbs need re- 
placing and the brittle globes and 
lanterns are all smashed. The sur imit 
angel is decapitated. The wires are 
entangled. By the time you have « om- 
pleted this artistic chore, you are 
flinging tinsel with wild abandon and 
grinding glass and foil into your vool 
rug. 

Under this tree will be the p »pu- 
lar Christmas symbol—presents! “ome 
of them are certain to be things you 
didn’t want. Others are things you 
can’t afford. Even securing then has 
been a struggle. Tired salesgirls ave 
insulted you, overcharged you and 
palmed off on you the last of .ome 
pre-war Japanese weather-vanes. You 
have been assaulted, jostled, cr: shed 
—for no crowd is as rude and wruly 
as one blessed with Christmas ; pirit. 

Next, you must hide the tem ting 
packages until it is time to wrap ‘hem 
in the most expensive paper sinc. the 
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demise of clay tablets. Children, 
spurred on by television’s family 
shows, will ferret out the mechanical 
toys and, if possible, snap every 
blamed spring that can be wound. 

On Christmas Eve, when sugar 
plum visions have replaced a fort- 
night of svrupy TV spectaculars, fa- 
ther must construct a good share of 
the remaining toys. This indolence 
on the part of the manufacturers is 
hard to excuse since no savings are 
passed along to the consumer. Every- 
thang from doll houses to motor 
scoters come in an array of miniscule 
flanges, screws with stripped threads, 
ho es which have been glutted with 

):mel, and tabs which shatter under 

slightest pressure. For those in- 
sted in statistics, it takes about 

r hours to assemble a cardboard 

y Store and a similar amount of 

e to raise a metal doll house, 

‘ovided the floor doesn’t buckle. 

chanical items take longer, with a 

Cart being the marathon cham- 

1. One construction short-cut is to 

wre the accompanying diagrams. 

‘se are more difficult to decipher 

an the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Go- 

t handle, alone for example, has a 

ts list that reads like a Quarter- 
master requisition for an outbound in- 
fantry division. 

The slate of December horrors is 
much longer. Whining carols, featur- 
ing rock-and-roll guitars and some 
adenoidal adolescent, blare from sec- 
ond story loudspeakers. On every 
corner is a metal pot tended by an 
aging Cuban rebel. There’s the office 
collection, the surfeit of egg-nog, the 
shattered budget. 

In The Old Curiosity Shop, Charles 
Dickens talks about “That vague kind 
of penitence which holidays awake 
next morning.” In a real sense, this 
may be the metabolic result of the 
office party. It may also be a primi- 
tive feeling of guilt over a meaning 
which was lost. Illness has replaced 
inspiration. All that is left is clutter, 
bills and the disposal problem of the 
shriveling tree. 

Still, incredibly, the spirit of Christ- 
mas does survive. Its impact cannot 
be denied nor its lesson muted. The 
busy shoppers, the cranky salesgirls, 
even the drunks—all somehow sense 
the miracle that occurs and respond 
with charitable impulses. It is not the 
glimpse they have but the richness 
they ignore which is lamentable. The 
ful! meaning of Christ’s birth is lost 
on them. 

lere’s one suggestion: turn the 
syrnbols to your advantage. The ad- 
vert wreath and the tabletop man- 
ge: are fine spiritual adjuncts. We al- 
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ways let the children carry the crib 
figures up from the basement, with 
the youngest assigned the statue of 
Jesus. There are symbols here, too. 
The lamb is humility; the Magi ex- 
hibit faith; Joseph depicts patience; 
and Mary, joy in suffering. 

Even with the material symbols, 
you can make some headway. We’ve 
courageously trimmed our card list 
without a decline in popular esteem. 
We've budgeted in advance for each 
of the eight children and we've tried 
to keep it realistic. As for the Christ- 
mas tree, we have an arrangement 
whereby we never touch a bulb. For 
ten years a group of Jesuits has come 
out to the house to trim the tree and 
sing carols. Since this particular labor 
force has a vow of poverty, we elimin- 
ate cost and dispute, enjoy the cleri- 
cal banter and provide the priests 
with something missing since pre- 
seminary days. This is our one con- 
tribution to Christmas customs and 
could be equally effective using Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans or Byzantine 
monks. 

If I can only find a way to eliminate 
the do-it-yourself toy kits, I'll have 
whipped all the distractions. Perhaps 
I should start around Thanksgiving 
and assemble them under the back 
porch. Tt 


A Joyce Kilmer Anniversary 
Continued from page 15 

My shoulders ache beneath my pack 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back) 


and concludes: 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 


On July 30, 1918, Joyce Kilmer 
was hit by the sniper’s bullet. He 
was buried near the River Ourcq in 
France. At 31 he was a legend. To- 
day, he is nearly forgotten, yet forty- 
five years ago it was believed that 
his poetry might live forever. Time 
has not been kind to Kilmer. The 
reason may lie in the fact that he 
was being highly regarded for the 
wrong reasons. His readable poetry 
was never great. It was a mistake to 
overpraise it. Kilmer himself knew 
this. As a critic, he was outstanding 
—but even for this he need not be 
remembered. He was a man, in the 
total sense of the word. As _ trees 
give glory to God by being trees, so 
men, in being whole men, give glory 
to God. Joyce Kilmer ought to be 
remembered for being a whole man. tT 





DON'T FORGET YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
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The Friars’ cards are 


beautiful 
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Don’t wait! 


Write now! 


GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, New York 


We will send a beautiful St. 
Christopher Key Chain FREE with 
every order for 3 boxes. Send for 
yours today. 
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If you no longer have use for 
them...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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THEATER 


THE NEW PLAYS 

THIS HAS BEEN termed the year of 
crisis in the theater, the season when 
the future of Broadway is to be de- 
termined. If so, the decision is in 
doubt at this point. No matter how 
you interpret the term “hit”—either 
financial or artistic—there are no more 
than a handful. 

A hit play in terms of box office 
dollars delights everyone concerned, 
sometimes including the audience. 
HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 
WITHOUT REALLY TRYING is 
perhaps the outstanding current ex- 
ample of a financially happy block- 
buster. It is a rather conventional, 
formula musical satirizing big busi- 
ness ethics and practices. An am- 
bitious young man (Robert Morse) 
sets out to become a Wall Street 
tycoon with the aid of a pocketbook 
guide. He starts in the mail room, and 
by fair and foul means pushes his 
way to Board Chairman within a few 
months. In the process he marries an 
office clerk, checkmates the company 
president (Rudy Vallee), and almost 
inaugurates a new FCC investigation. 

As a musical, this is fast-paced, 
highly amusing, and musically attrac- 
tive. It brings Vallee into focus again 
as a straight-faced, and very success- 
ful, light comedian who gets one 
brief opportunity to cup his hands 
and croon. Among the debits are the 
frequent, and unnecessary, use of 
profanity, and a smirking attitude in 
scenes featuring the office vamp. 

For the most part the other musi- 
cals are on the wispy side, though 
there are some novel features which 
compensate to a degree. For example 
Noel Coward’s SAIL AWAY is far 
from being his best effort, but there 
are some hilarious scenes as the gos- 
samer plot carries the audience along 
on a Mediterranean cruise. 

Elaine Stritch, as the social direc- 
tress, is a brassy, but likable soubrette 
who alternates hectic hassles among 
the A-B-C set on board, with ex- 
asperating jousts with the typical 
tourist. Coward’s wit has been dulled 
in this instance, his songs just average, 
and his cynicism most unattractive. 
On the credit side are some imagina- 
tive side shore trips, a few comic 
passenger types, and first-rate chore- 
ography. Again, a strain of profanity 
and vulgarisms mar the trip. 

MILK AND HONEY is also con- 
cerned with travel, this time to Israel, 
with Robert Weede, Mimi Benzell 


and Molly Picon as co-stars. The set- 
ting of a modern-day Holy Land is 
an interesting one, the story a medi- 
ocre peg on whicn the splendid 
voices of Robert Weede and Mimi 
Benzell are festooned; and the Picon 
style comedy is different than the 
usual musical comedy fun-making. 
Unfortunately, there is more zeal than 
accomplishment in this musical com- 
edy. 


FINANCIAL HIT 


George Gobel is the star of LET 
IT RIDE, and his performance is the 
chief asset in this latest musical ver- 
sion of the farce hit, THREE MEN 
ON A HORSE. It is fast, brash, luna- 
tic, and flecked with suggestiveness. 
It is a financial, though not an artistic, 
hit. 

The greatest critical huzzahs of 
the season have gone to THE CARE- 
TAKER, a drama by Harold Pinter 
which scored a comparable hit in 
London. An unusual and generally 
absorbing play built around the idea 
that the average human being has a 
strong streak of self-destructiveness in 
his nature. The protagonists are 
three eccentrics, two brothers living 
in a cluttered, run-down house, and 
the derelict they take in as a guest. 
He is, at first, grudgingly grate‘ul, 
but this soon gives way to an attitude 
of arrogance, and in due course he is 
playing one of the brothers against 
the other. Much of the play’s effec- 
tiveness is due to the truly brilliant 
performances of Donald Pleasance, 
Robert Shaw, and Alan Bates, who 
created the roles in England. This 
play says much brilliantly, but for the 





most part it is a pointless charade. It 
will not please those who look fo; 
entertainment, nor fully satisfy those 
who delight in psychiatric probes, 
Pinter’s dialogue is rhythmic, his 
sense of the dramatic sure, but his 
choice of a theme dubious. 

Nothing can create a sobering dis- 
cussion more quickly these days «han 
an analysis of segregation prob ms, 
PURLIE VICTORIOUS is a pene’ rat- 
ing and very effective approac! to 
the issue, written by a Negro ind 
offered as a comedy. Ossie Davis. as 
star and author, has accomplishe | a 
great deal in using gentle satire to 
deflate pomposity and = mudcled 
thinking on both sides of the racial 
fence. 

Two ineffective comedies of Army 
life-BLOOD, SWEAT AND STAN. 
LEY POOLE, and A COOK FOR 
MR. GENERAL—a comedy about a 
lovable eccentric, EVERYBCDY 
LOVES OPAL; a Gallic-style comedy 
in which Julie Harris essays an en- 
tirely different role (A SHOT IN 
THE DARK) and DO YOU KNOW 
THE MILKY WAY?, an incredibly 
confused story of a German psychia- 
trist and his patient, round out the 
roster of new plays. None can be 
classified as a success. 

Indications are that better events 
are in the offing, at least plays of 
substance, no matter how controver- 
sial the theme or treatment. Graham 
Greene's THE COMPLAISANT 
LOVER with Michael Redgrave; Al- 
fred Drake as a vocal, virile KEAN, 
based on the life of Edmund Kean, 
the 19th Century tragedian; and 
Frederic March in the title role of 
Paddy Chayevsky’s GIDEON, prom- 
ise to add an invigorating note to 
the crisis season. t 

—JERRY COTTER 
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GRAYMOOR 


purgaton 


Grief over the death of a loved one is but a passing consolation for ourselves. In 


his dying he is born again to eternal life. Our most consoling thought is that we can 


by our prayers and masses help the souls who have gone on before us. 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 masses 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. said each year for the living and the dead. 

The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 


Why not enroll yourself and your family! Graymoor Friars. 


JRGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $______—_«~Partial payment $ 
Deor Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as | have indicated below: 


eg Se a _Living Biante 5 er Ee 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 


Enrolled by____ 


Street 











City. 















































THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS Giorgione 














Als Ohristmas approaches, we, the Friars of the Aitonement, 
send vou, our good benefactors, blessings and the gift of ovr 
pravers, a8 Wwe ask our common Father in Heaven to give 
pou all the good things vour own heart desires. Sincerely io 
Wwe ask these blessings for vou, because vou are s0 good ard 
kind, sharing with us as vou do, what vou receive from the 
magnitude of God's bounteous Gifts. 


Gravmoor, Garrison, Acw Vork Superior General 
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